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THE SCHEMER.—No. VI. 


Immodeft words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of fenfe. 


Sot is the opinion of a cele- 
brated Englifh poet, and I believe 
there is no one hardy enough to deny 
the truth of it. The very great pains 
which are taken by every confiderate 
parent and tutor, to guard the tender 
minds of the youth, in this particu- 
lar, cannot be too highly commended ; 
—but what an inconfiftent creature 
is man; we ftrive to remove our ten- 
der charge from corrupt books and 
converfation, and yet we allow him 
to imbibe the moft dangerous and ob- 
fcene ideas, almoft at every flep, with- 
out making a fingle exertion to pre- 
vent the fure and fafcinating impref- 
fione 

Our ftreets are crowded with paltry 
print _ exhibiting fcenes of fuch 
grofs indecency as would ferve only 
to decorate the walls of a brothel. 
How can the morals of young or old 
be preferved amidft fuch feducing re- 
piicenions ? 

The number of print fhops, of all 
kinds, have greatly increafed amongft 
us, of late yearse Many valuable and 
elegant performances are, no doubt, 
offered for fale ; but where is the fhop- 
window which is free from a mixture 
of the moft exceptionable kind. ‘To 
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thofe who have, perhaps incautioufly, 
admitted prints of fuch a defcription, 
—to their feelings, as parents, as citi- 
zens, and as Chriftians, let me appeal. 
Would they with their own children 
to have a tafte for fuch indecencies? 
Do they believe a virtuous citizen is 
to be formed by thofe immoral exam- 
ples? Or can they fuppofe, that fuch 
defiling exhibitions are confiftent with 
the purity of the Chriftian religion? 
To this clafs of picture-fellers I do not 
make my appeal without hope; but as 
for the more numerous imitators of the 
London print fhops, whofe windows 
groan with the ill-natured cericatura, 
and’ the filthy delineation of human 
nature, in its moit degraded ftate—as 
they muft be without fhame, on fuch 
characters I can have no hopes of 
making any ufeful impreffion; and, 
therefore, if our magiftates either can- 
not, or will not fupprefs them, muft 
refort to the only means left for check- 
ing the progrefs of this notorious and 
growing evil. 

There are, to be fure, two ways of 
preventing the ruinous effedts of wrong 
impreflions, but the fafeft moft cere 
tainly is, to avoid all evil communi-« 
cations. Were my young readers fuf- 
ficiently aware of this, they would 
fhun thefe public porson-shops as they 
would the atmofphere of a peftilence. 
Virtue is never perfe&ly fafe in the 
neivhbourhood of vice. But much 
lefs fo, when this monfter aTumes the 
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fpecious appearance of innocence or 
pleafuree The mind is entangled im- 
—— and the deformity is not 
een until too late. Few, indeed, are 
thofe who efcape without many {pots 
and blemifhes. 

But I will hope better thines. I 
will hope that the faithful expofure I 
have made, will put you on your guard, 
and avert your fteps from thefe entie 
cing {nares. Nay, Icannot but indulge 
the hope, that it will foon be reckone 
ed, (as it reallyis) indecent and infame 
ous, to be feen gazing at the exhibie 
tions of thefe nurferies of vice ; and 
thus will be difappointed, not only the 
unpiincipled dealer, byt the equally 
unprincipled pickepocket, who gence 
rally takes his ftand at fuch places, 
where he oftcn reaps a rich harvelt, 
at the expenfe of the idle and in- 
Cautious. 

I might eafily enlarge om this fub- 
jee fo intereiting to the caufe of re- 

igion, morality, and good governe 
ment; but fhall, at prefent, content 
myfelf with having pointed out the 
evil and the remedy; and conclude 
with the noble and {pirited teftimony 
of Pope to the conduct of his friend 
Addifon; who, if we may judge from 
his writings, was one of the moft ufe- 
ful schemers of his age. 
“ He from the tafle ob{cene reclaims our 
youth, 
And fets the paffions on the fide of truth ; 
Forms the foft bofom with the gentleft 
art, 


And pours each human virtue on the 
heart. 


— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
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HAT a feries of calamities is 

the thread of human exiftence ? 
Ihave heard of men who, though 
free themfelves from any uncommon 
diftrefs, were driven to fuicide by 
reflecting on the mifery of others. 
They employed their imagination in 
running over the catalogue of human 
woes, and “were fo affected by the 


fpectacle, that they willingly reforted 
to death to fhut it from their view. 
No doubt their minds were confti. 
tuted after a fingular manner. We are 
generally prone, when objects chance 
to prefent to — gloomy fide, to 
change tie:r pofition, till we hit u 

the brightef of its afpects. oy 

I was lately perufing, in compan 
with my friends Harrington os 
“Wallace, the hiftory of inteftine com» 

motions, in one of the ancient repube 
hese It was one of the colonies of 
Magna Graciae The nation come 
prehended a commercial city, peopled 
by eighty thoufand perfons, with a 
{mall territery annexed. Two fac. 
tions were for a long time contending 
for the fovereignty. On one occa- 
fion, the party that had hitherto been 
undermoft, obtained the upper place. 
The maxims by which they intended 
to deport themfelves were, for fome 
time, unknown. That they would 
revenge themfelves upon their adver- 
faries, in any fignal or atrocious way, 
was, by no means, expected. Time, 
however, foon unfolded their charace 
ters and views. 

The anna’ ft proceeds to defcribe 
the fubfequent events with great ex- 
aétnefs of time, place, and number ; 
but exhibits none of thofe general 
views which fill the reader’s imagina- 
tion, and tranflate him to the fcene of 
action. His details, however, are, on 
that account, the more va'uable, fince 
the dulleft reader, when poffefled of 
thefe materials, will ftand in no need 
of foreizn aid to circumstuntialize the 

icture. 

The ordinary courfe and inftruments 
of judicature were eftcemed inade- 
quate to their purpofcse Thefe would 
not allow them to fele& their vic- 
tims, in fufficient numbers, and with 
fufficient difpatche They therefore 
erected a fecret tribunal, and formed 
a band of three hundred perfons, who 
fhould execute, implicitly, the decrees 
of this tribunal. Thefe judges were 
charged with the punifhment of thofe. 
who had been guilty of crimes againft 
the ftatee They fet themfelves - 
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the vigorous performance of their 


ce. 
On other occafions it has been 
ufual to fubjec&t to fome arance 


of trial, the objeéts of periccution ; 
to furnifh them with an intelligible 
ftatement of their offences ; to fume 
mon them to an audience of their 
judges; and to found their fentence on 
fome evidence real or pretended ; but 
thefe rulers were actuated by no other 
impulfe than vengeance. ‘The meme 
bers of this tribunal were convened, 
daily, for no other purpofe than toform 
a catalogue of thofe who fhould be 
forthwith facrificed. 

The avenues to the hall where they 
aflembled were guarded by the troop 
before mentioned. Having executed 
the bufinefs of the day, the officers 
of this band of executioners were 
fummoned, and the fatal lift was put 
into their hands. The work of death 
began at night-fall. This feafon was 
adopted to render their proceedings 
more terrible. For this end, likewife, 
it was ordered that no warning fhould 
be given to the men whofe names 
were infcribed upon this roll, but by 
the arrival of the meflengers at their 


Te 

Thefe, dreffed in peculiar uniform, 
marched by night to the found of 
harfh and lamentable mufic, through 
the ftreets of the mute and affrighted 
city. They ftopped at the appointed 
au and admiffion being nr 

aceably or by viclence, they pro- 
ceeded, in filence, to the performance 
of their commiffion. The bow-ftring 
was difplayed ; the victim torn from 
his bed, from the arms of his wife, 
from the embraces of his children, 
was ftrangled in an inftant ; and the 
breathlefs corpfe, left upon the fpot 
where it had fallen. They retired, 
without any interruption to their 
filence, and ended not their circuit 
till the catalogue was finifhed. 

To infli& punifhment was the in- 
tention of thefe judges, but they con- 
fidered that our own death is not, in 
all inftances, the greateft evil that we 
can fuffer. We would fometimes 
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willingly purchaie the fafety of others 
at the price of our own exiftence. 
The tribunal therefore conducted it- 
felf by a knowledge of the characters 
of thofe whom its malice had fele@ted. 
Sometimes the criminal remained un- 
touched, but he was compelled to 
witnefs the deftruction of fome of his 
family. Sometimes his wife, fome- 
times his children were ftrangled be- 
fore his eyes. Sometimes, after wit- 
neffing the agonies of all that he 
loved, the fentence was executed on 
himfelf. 

The nature of this calamity was 
adapted to infpire the utmoft terror. 
No one was apprized of his fate. The 
lift was infcrutable to every eye but 
that of the tribunal. The adherents 
to the ruling faction compofed about 
one third of the inhabitants. Thefe 
of courfe were fecure. If they did 
not triumph in the confufion of their 
foes, they regarded it with unconcern. 

The rage and defpair which ac- 


companied the midnight progrefs of 


the executioners, fcarcely excited 
their attention. Their revels and 
their mirth fuffered no interruption 
or abatement. 

It was afked in vain, by the fuffer- 
ers, when the power which thus {cat- 
tered death and difimay was to end. 
No anfwer was returned. They were 
left to form their judgment on the 
events that arofe. Night fucceeded 
night; but the murders, inftead of 
leffening, increafed in number. Many 
admitted the perfuafion that a totai 
extermination of the fallen party was 
intended. For a confiderable period 
every circumftance contributed to 
heighten this perfuafion. It was ob- 
ferved that the lift continued gradual- 
ly to fwell, till the number of execu- 
tions in a fingle night amounted to no 
lefs than two hundred. 

It were worthy of fome eloquent 
pen to defcribe this ftate of things. 
Surely never did the depravity of hue 
man paffions more con{picuou: y dift 
play itfelf than on this ftage. The 
moft vigorous efforts were made to 
fhake off this dreadful yoke, but the 
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tyrants had previoufly armed their 
adherents, at guarded every avenue 
toa revolution, with the utmoft care. 
The city-walls and gates ferved to 
ftop the fugitives, and none but the 
members of the triumphant fa¢tion 
were fuffered to go out. Policy re- 
quired that thofe who furnifhed the 
city with provilions fhould be unmo- 
lefted in their entrances and exits. 
In no variation of circumftances, fn- 
deed, had the wretched helots any 
thing to fear. No change in their 
condition could poilibly be for the 
worfe, 

It will hardly be believed that 
this tate of things continued for fo 
long a period as four months. Dur- 
ing this time vengeance did not 
paufe for a fingle night. At the ex- 
piration of this period, fuddenly, and 
without warning, the nightly vifita- 
tions ceafed, and the tribunal was 
diffolved. The world were permitted 
to difcover what limits had been af- 


figned to the deftru€tion. On count-* 


ing up the flain, it appeared that fix 
thoufand perfons had perifhed, and, 
confequently, that the purpofe of the 
tyrants had been, not the indifcrimi- 
nate maffacre, but, merely the deci- 
mation of their adverfuries. 

Having finifhed the perufal of this 
tale, I could not forbear expatiating 
to my friends on the enormity of thefe 
evils, and thanking the deitiny that 
had referved us for a milder fyftem of 
manners—* Not fo faft,” faid Har- 
rington. “ You forget that the very 
city of which we are inhabitants, no 
longer ago than 1793, fuffered evils, 
confiderably parallel] to thofe that are 
here defcribed. In fome refpeéts the 
refemblance is manifeft and exaét, 
In the infcrutablenefs of the caufes 
that produced death; the duration of 
the calamity; and the proportional 
number of the fiain, the cafes are 
parallel. Our condition was worfe in- 
afmuch as the lingerings and agonies 
of fever are worle than the expedi- 
tious operation of the bow-ltring. We 
had to encounter the miferies of ne- 


glect and want. The ceflation of all 


lucrative bufinefs, and the fealing 
of moft of the fources of fubfiftence, 
were difadvantages peculiar to our- 
felves. Againft thefe may be put in 
the balance the mifery which haunts 
the oppreflors, and thofe agpravations 
of diltrefs flowing from a knowledge 
that the authors of our calamities are 
men like ourfelves, whom, perhaps, 
our own folly, has armed againft us, 
The evils which infeft human fociety 
flow either from caufes beyond our 
power to fcrutinize, or from the 
licence of malignant paflions. It 
would require a delicate hand to ad. 
ju truly the balance between thefe 
oppotite kinds of evil. Suppofe ty. 
ranny and plague, as in thefe cafes, to 
deftroy the fame numbers in the fame 
time, which has produced the greateft 
quantity of fuffering? It is not eafy 
to decide, but I am apt to think that 
the miferies of plague muft be allow. 
ed to preponderate.” 

“ The cafes,” faid Wallace, “ feem 
to me to have very little refemblance, 
If I had been an inhabitant of the 
Greek colony, I fee not how I fhould 
have been benefited by this ftate of 
affairs, whereas the Yellow Fever 
was, to me, the moft fortunate event 
that could have happened. I kept a 
ftore, as you know, in Water Street. 
I am young, and was then fo poor 
that my ftock, fmall as it was, was 
obtained uponcredit. 1 was obliged 
to exert the moft unremitting induf- 
try to procure myfelf the means of 
living, and the very means, by which 
I fought to live, had like to have de- 
ftreyed me. My frail conftitution 
couid not fupport the inconveniencies 
of inactivity and bad air. My health 
was rapidly declining, and I could 
not afford to relinquifh my bufinefs. 
The Yellow Fever, however, compel- 
led me to relinquifh it for a while. 

* I took cheap lodgings in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lancafter, Country air 
and exercifes completely reinftated 
me in the pofleffion of heaith, but this 
was not all, for I formed an acquaint. 
ance with a young lacy, who added 
three hundred pounds a year, to 
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The Cats and Kittens—A Fable. 


youth, beauty, and virtue. Thisac- 
quaintance foon ripened into love, 
and now you fee me.one of the hap- 
pieft of men. A lovely wife, a plen- 
tiful fortune, health, and leifure are 
the ingredients of my prefent lot, and 
for all thefe am 1 indebted to the 
Yellow Fever,” 


————— a 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
THE CATS AND KITTENS. A FABLEs 


URING the continuance of the 
Feline commonwealth, the mem- 
bers of the community met together, 
to take into confideration the depra- 
vity of their offspring. The kittens 
were charged with affembling, by 
night, in the ftreets, and mewing in 
fo difagreeable a manner, as to fhock 
every ferious pufs who pafled; of 
drinking milk to fuch an extravagant 
degree, as fometimes to make them 
stagger, and even infult fome of the 
elder cats; of ftaying out, to an un- 
eafonable hour; and moreover, of 
practifing thefe things to fuch an im- 
moderate degree as to put in jeopardy 
the ancient and eminent refpectability 
of the borough in which they lived. 
It was therefore agreed, on all fides, 
that a reformationought to take place. 
To effeét this, one propofed, that two 
élder cats fhould go out in the even- 
ings and watch them; a fecond, that 
each kitten fhould have a clog faft- 
ened to his leg, to prevent his rambling 
too far; a third, that each head of a 
family fhould advife the young ones 
how to behave when they went out; 
and a fourth recommended, that they 
fhould not be fuffered to go out at all. 
This laft propofition was near being 
adopted, when one Grimalkin, more 
fhrewd than the reft, arofe and addrefl 
ed them in the following manner: 

“ Although with pain I have obferv- 
ed the undue behaviour of the kittens 
of this borough, and have liftened, 
with attention, to the many excellent 
remarks which have been made in this 
affembly, ftill, I apprehend, we have 
Rot gone to the fource from whence 
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thefe evils fpring, which I take to be 
the bad examples of ourfelves. They are 
charged with going out at night for 
recreat.on, and fo do we; witnefs the 
house we meet at to hear the cat-calls. 
Their mewing is difagreeable, and 
they drink too much milk: now, are 
the many milk-fhops fhunned by us; or 
do we not attend them in companies? 
Do we not often drink milk to excefs? 
Nay, more, When we hear of the 
downfal of a dog, or other enemy, 
do we not feize this as an excufe 
for fetting apart a day on purpofe for 
milk drinking ? and then, Do we not 
often, in returning home, mew in as 
fhocking a manner as the kittens pof- 
fibly can? I believe we do. Now, 
until there are fewer milkeshops, and 
fewer places for cat-calls and other 
Sports, or, until they are lefs frequent. 
ed by us, in vain fhall we look ior a 
reformation.” 

He fat down, and the affembly 
unanimouily agreed, that the reforma- 
tion ought to begin in the elder Cats, 
before it could be expected in the Kit~ 
tense 

——E 


To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 
ON THEATRES. 


CORRESPONDENT in your 
laft number has enquired into the 
ufcfulnefs of theatres. The queft.on 
has often been difcuffed, but, perhaps, 
never in a manner perfetly fat:sfac- 
tory. Subjects of this kind are very 
complex, and the foundation of our 
reafonings lies much deeper than is 
common'y fuppofed. The queftion 
may be {tated in the compais of a 
page, but could not be thoroughly 
difcuffed in lefs than a volume. 
Three things are neceflary to a 
theatrical exhibition; a drama, actors, 
and auditors. We may coniider the 
drama as it is in itfelf; we may an- 
alyze this mode of compolition, and 
determine its power and efficacy as 
an inftrument of morals; we may 
enquire what the dramatic art is ca- 
pable of doing. But this art has al- 
ready been employed to fome pur- 


pote. 








5a On the Effeéts of Theatric Representations. 


¢ Dramas having been written a theatrical exhib'tion, fo far as its 
in confiderable numbers: It isa mo- influence is modified by the nature of 
mentous queftion what the tendency the fcene, may, under different mana. 
of thefe dramas is, and whether they gers or at different periods, produce 
inculcate falfehood or truth. In ore oppofite effets. 
der to this an accurate acquaintance This is only one among three 
with dramatic authors is neceflary: points of view, in which the fubje& 
to this we muft add a knowledge of ought to be confidered. It is not 
the actual hiftory of mankind, andan_ perhaps of chief, but it is of indifpen. 
inveftigation of the influence which, fable importance. It cannot be deni. 
certain plays have adtual'y had upon ed that the influence of theatrical ex. 
human manners. This no doubt is a hib:tions is, in part, to be afcribed to 
very arduous undertakin3. the texture of the pieces performed, 
Plays may be written and read, It muft not be fuppofed that this 
but not exhibited. Whatever influe circumftance is totally without influ. 
ence theatrical exhibitions may have, ence. Neither would it be proper to 
the tenor of the piece performed muft fuppofe that other circumftances have 
have fome fhare in producing it. On not their fhare of influence, be it 
this queftion we are not concerned to greater or lefs. Acting being a 
afk what influence plays may have trade, it is to be enquired, firft, What 
upon the writer or reader, but what is influence this trade has upon the 
the fhare of influence they poffefs in morals or happinefs of thofe who fol. 
a public exhibition. The tragedy low it? and, fecondly, What fhare 
of Cato has been performed a certain the perfonal charaéter of a€tors has, in 
number of times: So have “ The producing the effects that flow from 
Jealous Hufband” and “A Trip to theatrical exhibitions? Plays are per. 
the Jubilee.” Certain effects have formed to numerous auditories, under 
been produced. Numerous caufes a roof, at certain hours of the day, 
have each borne a part in producing for a ftated price to each auditor, 
thefe effects. One of thefe caufes is and with certain appendages and de- 
the nature of the fcene exhibited. corations. None of thefe circum. 
What confequences have flowed from ftances are to be overlooked in a cane 
the peculiar ftructure of thefe three did difcuffion of this fubjeét, becaufe 
dramas? A queftion not eafily folved. they accompany every dramatic pers 
To. this influence, whatever it be, formance, and becaufe none of them 
there are two kinds of perfons fubje&t, are neutral or indifferent with 
Adtors and Auditors. And in weigh- to the effeéts produced by this fpeciés 
ing this influence, a juft attention of amufement on the morals and hap. 
muft be paid to this diftinction. ~ pinefs of mankind. To examine 
Plays have been very numerous. thefe with fuitable accuracy; to 
This circumftance, among others, furnifh an impartial mind with juft 
obliges managers to make a feleCtion conceptions of the ufefulnefs or hurt- 
fromthem. Different managers, or the fulnefs of thefe eftablifhments; to 
fame managers at different periods, enable him to judge whether it be 
may make different feletions. In his duty to difcountenance or en- 
order to arrive at a ufeful or exaGt courage them; and to apprize him of 
decifion, therefore, it behoves us to the means moft fuitable to that end 
confine our enquiries to fome particu- which fhall appear to be beft, will be 
Jar period or place. Ifthe tendency conferring no fmall benefit on man- 
of all plays be the fame or fimilar, kind. I am unable to do more than 
differing from each other not at all, furnifh hints and clues, but thefe may 
or differing only in degree, this nicety be of ufe. You may therefore exe 
will be fuperfluous; but if the ten- pec to hear from me again. 
dency of different plays be oppofite, rea 
. or 
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For the Weekly Magazine. 
THOUGHTS ON ORATORY. 


I FEEL very much difpofed to con- 

trovert the generally received idea 
Jit orator, nascitur poeta. If this be 
true I am greatly deceived indeed : 
I am fure it does not accord with my 
experience; for I never heard an 
orator of the bar or ftage, the two 
profeffed oratorical charaé¢ters, and 
who may reafonably be fuppofed to 
have made every exertion to attain 
to excellence in their line—I fay I 
have never heard the fpeeches of 
either of thefe with any degree of 
fatisfaction. Their parts are ftudied ; 
they aé&t mechanically ; they repeat 
certain words prepared before hand ; 
and they do as well as puppets can 
be expected todo. A certain ftiffnefs 
is continually prefent, which always 
prevents me from regarding them in 
any other light than that of fchool 
boys repeating their tafks. Perhaps 
I am more than commonly averfe to 
ftudied oratory, from having been 
forced to learn fpeeches and recite 
them at college, very much againft 
my inclination. 

I know I fhall have Demofthenes, 
the great Demofthenes, thrown into 
my teeth ; he who attained to the firft 
pitch of oratorical excellence, by in- 
tenfe ftudy and application. But 
what did Demofthenes do? He ftut- 
tered, and by holding pebbles, in his 
mouth, &c. &c. overcame this defect, 
juft as any toothlefs perfon would by 
getting a fet of falfe teeth. This 
qualified him to articulate plainly ; 
but furely it did not make him an 
orator. 

It is wrong to pull down without 
building up again—and you may 
therefore reafonably expect from me 
my opinions on real oratory ; what is 
neceflary to it, and where it is to be 
found ; I fhall give them freely. 

The language which affects the 
hearts of the hearers, in the moft 
powerful manner, muft neceffarily be 
reputed the moft eloquent. The 
bufinefs of the fpeaker is to make the 


hearers feel what he feels himfeif ; 
hence it is neceffary that he should 
feel. A good voice, a graceful 
perfon, and prefence of mind, are 
ufeful requiiites for an orator, 
though not effential ; but it is abfo- 
lutely neceflary that he fhould believe 
and feel the truths he means to in- 
culcate, and fhould be whoily intent 
on them alone. With thefe qualifica- 
tions, he cannot fail of making a good 
orator, unlefs he has fome naturaf 
defeats. 

Let any one compare the fpeeches 
of the two claffes of men, whom I 
have already mentioned, with the 
native eloquence of the American 
Indian, of the members of our Legif- 
latures, and, above all, of the mini- 
fters of the Gofpel. Let them come 
pare their feelings on thefe different 
occafions, and then judge whether it 
be neceffary to go to {chool to learn 
to {peak ; and whether the eloquence 
of the heart be not infinitely fuperior 
to all the ftudied tones and periods 
of the moft accomplifhed artificial 
orators. 

It has been often remarked that 
there never was an inftance of a 
lawyer’s becoming a popular fpeaker 
in the Britifh Houfe of Commons. 
How fhould he? I mean no blame ; 
but he is paid for fpeakinj—it is his 
trade. 

From the general cuftom of learn. 
ing children to say fpeeches, one 
would think they were all to be 
brought up to the law or the ftare. I 
have fo often been fati-ued with the 
wonderful exhibitions of orators of 
four and five years of age, that I can- 
not refrain from clofing this eflay 
on oratory, with the celebrated 
Doctor Johnfon’s ideas on the fubject, 
as handed down to us by his Biogra- 
pher, Madame Piozzi—perhaps they 
may have fome weight, as coming 
from one who has been aptly ftiled, 
¢- The Coloffus of Literature.” 

* In corifequence of thefe maxims, 
and full of indignation againft fuch 
parents as delight to produce their 
young ones early into the talking 

world, 
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world, I have known Mr. Johnfon 
give a good deal of pain, by refufing 
to hear the verfes the children could 
recite, or the fongs they could fing ; 
particularly one friend who told him 
that his two fons fhould repeat 
Gray’s Elegy to him alternately, that 
he might judge who had the happieft 
nce=e‘ No, pray Sir, faid he, let 
the dears both fpeak it at once ; more 
noife will by that means be madg, 
and the noife will be fooner over.” 
AN OBSERVERs 


—— ETE 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
SUDDEN IMPULSES. 


“ F ET us turn down this avenue,” 

faid Ito Matilda, as we werethe 
other day, walking in the State-Houfe 
yard. “ It is true, the foliage has not 
yet fufficiently expanded to fhield us 
from the glare of a noon-day fun. 
The approach of fummer is, as yet, 
announced only by the fwelling of the 
buds, and the balmy vernal breeze. 
Yet this fituation is more favourable 
to obfervation on the bufy human 
{cene before us, and we are ourfelves 
more fecluded from notice than in the 
main walk. It is thus I love to fur- 
vey the world. Whether my views 
extend to an empire, or are bounded 
by an acre, I ftill with to place my- 
felf, as it were, behind the feene. My 
youth, my fex, and inexperience, fur- 
nifh my apoiozy for the indulgence of 
this timidity. I am fenfible, times and 
occafions may occur in which it would 
be criminal. But they who have ftill 
to exert their whole energy to difpel 
the mift of ignorance and prejudice 
by which they are enveloped; whofe 
whole attention is requifite to weed 
from their own minds the feeds of 
vice and folly, mey be excufable in 
the exercife of this caution. If, for 
the prefent, they decline the poft of 
public obfervation for the fly nook of 
obfcurity; if their hands prefume not 
to touch the mighty lever, whofe ope- 
rations are to harmonife fociety, and 
diffufe happinefs to remoteft genera- 
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tions, they are uncenfurable. Unlefi, 
indeed, they think obfcurity an ex: 
cufe for indolence, and negle& the 
culture of that portion of intelligence 
ailigned to their peculiar attention, 

“ Yet I confefs,” faid I, fmiling ag 
I glanced my eye over the face and 
figure of my friend, “ if I with for 
feclufion, 1 have a moft unpromifing 
companion. A young and beautify! 
woman can rarely tafte the fweets of 
independence andretirement. The mo. 
ment fhe makes her appearance, the 
paflions are in arms. Paflion is a fruit. 
ful fource of injuftice ; and it is emi. 
nently contagious. The poifonous mi. 
afma of putrid fevers are not more fo, 
No fooner does a female of exalted 
perfonal attractions, make her entry 
on the theatre of life, than the is in. 
volved in a baneful atmofphere of ever 
varying and tumultuous paflions. How 
pure and innocent foever may be her 
own mind; however tranquil her own 
bofom; and, however juft her con. 
ceptions of virtue and duty, wherever 
fhe moves fhe is in danger of exciting 
gloomy and malignant emotions, She 
is young: Her bofom glows with the 
tendereft fympathies. Where fhall the 
look for a friend to partake of her 
enjoyments, and to footh her vex. 
ations? Among thofe who are formed 
in a fimilar mould; who are allied to 
her by the circumftance of fex. She 
makes the attempt. But her beauty, 
inftead of expanding, bars up every 
avenue to their hearts. For the pof- 
feflion of this they hate and envy her. 
Shall fhe fly to the other fex? There 
fhe is rece.ved with finiles and bland- 
ifhments, more deftru€tive in their 
tendency, and more hateful in their 
motive, than cruelty and rage.” 

“ Nay,” faid Matilda, “ are you 
not now a littie too fevere? Can there 
be a human being fo depraved, as, 
when gazing on the features of a 
beautiful and virtuous female, to find 
there on'y food for dark unfocial paf- 
fions ? Will you forgive me, Con- 
ftance, if I diffent from your opinion ? 
I acknowledge your fuperior attain- 
ments. I know that, though equals in 
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age, circumftances have enabled you 
to amafs a fund of experience greatly 
fuperior to what I can boaft. You 
have had an opportunity of obferving 
men and manners, in different cli- 
mates and modified by various govern- 
ments. You may have analyzed the 
effets of beauty, when embrowned 
by torrid funs, or bleached by Nor- 
wegian frofts. And yet, of what you 
affert to be general, 1 have the auda- 
city to queftion the exiftence.” 

“ Neverthelefs, what I have affert- 
ed is a fat,” faid I, “ fuch beings 
do exift. Yetdo not miftake me, nor 
think that I harbour any degree of 
feverity towards errors fo deplorable. 
Surely there muft be fome radical 
evil in thofe focial inftitutions to 
which thefe mifchiefs are attributa- 
ble. I think I have been enabled to 
trace them to their fource, and I 
know I am capable of fincerely com- 
miferating their baneful eff-<&. But 
what fhall I fay? My conceptions are 
too vehement for utterance, when I 
contemplate the frightful confequences 
produced in fociety by female beauty, 
and its attendant pailions—But huth! 
here is a fpecimen of the portion of 
feclufion allotted to a handfome fe- 
male.” 

As I fpoke we were accofted by a 
young gentleman of a moft engaging 
appearance. He was introduced by 
Matilda’s coufin. His figure was tall 
and majeftic. His complexion was 
fill florid, though it bore the tinge 
of more fouthern climates. His coun- 
tenance, the moft luminous and ar- 
dent that can be imagined. He had 
been a traveller, and had refided in 
Philadelphia fcarcely two months. His 
fancy was luxuriant, and his elocu- 
tion rich and flowing. He had gazed 
on the variegated fcene of political 
affairs with an eye enlightened by 
prophecy. Every look and gefture be- 

ke an overbearing energy of cha- 
rater, which defied all objtacles in 
the profecution of its purpofe. He 
addrefled Matilda. He gazed on her; 
ke fighed; his voice, his countenance 
aflumed the melting tendernefs of 

Vol. I, No. a1. 


love. I perceived his fituation at a 
glance. Nothing lefs than a mafk 
could obfcure the glowing intelligence 
of Lawrence Freemore’s countenance. 
1] became anxious for Matilda, whofe 
looks and manners fufficiently indi- 
cated the pleafure and admiration 
which the accomplithed ftranger had 
infpirecd. I wifhed to put an end to 
this dangerous interview, and was en- 
deavouring to think of fome excufe 
for leaving the place. But my cau- 
tion was fuperfluous: At that mo- 
ment the young gentleman turned 
pale, and clafping his hands, exclaim- 
ed with vehemence, “ Good heavens! 
what have I done!” and bowing, ab- 
ruptly hurried from us. 

We were not a little difconcerted ; 
and perplexed ourfelves to no purpofe 
in conjeGuring the occafion of thefe 
myfterious appearances. Nothing how- 
ever occured, from which we could 
derive any information. 

Next morning his name was again 
announced. He entered, but he was 
no longer the fame. He was pale and 
dejected. Self-accufation fat on his 
brow, and the whole expreffion of his 
face befpoke his fenfibility painfully 
excited. Matilda was abfent. I re- 
ceived him with the cordiality of a 
friend, which emboldened him, and 
invited to eafe and confidence. 

“© Conftance,” faid he, “ I believe 
you have conceived an efteem for me. 
I believe you think me incapable of 
an act of wanton inhumanity; yet, at 
this moment, I affure you I feel fome- 
what of the remorfe of a murderer.” 
I ftarted. “ I tell you,” faid he, ina 
tone ftill more folemn, “ I am the 
verieft flave in exiftence: I am the 
flave of my paffions. A child, com- 
pared with me, has the ftrength of 
Hercules. Iam a dupe to the impulfe 
of the moment. When,” faid he, 
with inimitable pathos, “ when fhall 
I burft thefe adamantine fetters, and 
become a rational being. Mattida, 
your too charming friend Matilda, is 
my tyrannefs. From the firft moment 
I beheld her, my mind has been a 
fcene of tumu!t and confufion; fleep 
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has forfaken me; and, for fome weeks 
paft, I have exifted only in the hope 
of ‘being introduced to her acquaint- 
ance. ‘ 

“ Yefterday,” added he, “I was 
hurried by this paflion into a breach 
of duty, which I fhallfeverely expiate. 
My landlady is a kind benevolent 
creature, whofe virtues render her re- 
fpeftable, though neither her capacity 
nor information are extenfive. Her 
domeftic affeétions had been called 
forth by a numerous family of chil- 
dren, all of whom, except one, had 
been fnatched from her in infancy. 
She is now a widow, and all her hopes, 
all her happinefs, have for fome years 
centered in one darling boy, a very 
Fr Yeltaiay mersing be was ized 

“ y ing he was feize 
with a fudden and violent diforder. 
The defpair of the mother was be- 
yond defcription. I did not efcape the 
contagion: My heart throbbed re- 
{fponfive to her agonies. A phyfician 
was to be procured immediately. I 
undertook the tafk and went to his 
houfe ; but he was not within. A 
fervant direted me to the fpot where 
I met you. The moment I caft my 
eyes on my adored Matilda I forgot 
my landlady’s diftrefs; I forgot the 
fufferings of her fon; I loft fight of 
every thing except the object of my 
wifhes. There was not a moment to 
be loft. I purfued you as you glided 
along the private path, overtook, and 
had the happinefs of gazing at, and 
converfing with my angelic miftrefs. 
You recolle& the reft, andcan account 
for my emotion when I parted with 
you. My negligence was fatal. The 
mother, after waiting my return fome 
time, fent another meflenger. The 
phyfician came. He faid, had he been 
called fifteen minutes fooner, the boy 
might have been reftored; but it was 
now too Jate. 

* You, Conftance, cannot be fup- 
pofed capable of conceiving what 
were my feelings on entering my land- 
lady’s houfe. The youth was dead. 
The funereal ceremonies were prepar- 


inge The diftrafted mother, over. 
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whelmed with afflidtion, was incapa- 
ble even of lifting an accufing eye to 
him whofe unpardonable negligence 
was the caufe of this unexpected ca- 
lamity. I ftood breathlefs for a mo- 
ment; then, rufhing into my cham. 
ber, revolved in my mind the events 
of the day. 

“ For a time, the violence of my 
remorfe overpowered even my paffion 
for Matilda. It was to that fource I 
traced the omiffion of a facred duty, 
the relief of a fellow being. The 
headlong impetuofity with which [ 
had purfued my own gratification, 
now appeared in the higheft degree 
unjuft and hateful. Even the melting 
faicination of her charms appeared, to 
my diftempered mind, a baneful and 
pernicious fpell. Thefe tranfports were 
momentary ; my love returned; it 
overwhelmed my foul with painful, 
yet delicious fenfations. Yet in what 
manner would fhe view my condué! 
How inaufpicious was the moment I 
had chofen for an interview! And 
with what confidence could I addrefs 
a woman poffefling a high fenfe of 
moral rectitude, while oppreffed by a 
confcioufnefs of my own weaknefs 
and injuftice? Thefe confiderations 
completed my mifery. Conftance, let 
it be engraved on your underftanding 
that the man who implicitly yields to 
the dictates of paffion, however rich 
and various may be his intelleétual re- 
fources, and however lofty his preten- 
fions to liberty, is degraded by the 
moft pernicious of all flavery.” 

CONSTANCE. 


— ; 
To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 


A$ I walked out Spruce Street fome 

time ago, a ftately building at- 
tracted my attention. It was enclofed 
by a brick wall, which was ereéted 
round the whole fquare: from this 
circumftance, and from its fize, there 
could be no doubt of its being a pub- 
lic edifice. Upon enquiry I found it to 
be the Pennfylvania Hofpital; and as 
the newfpaper writers have wate 
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ral in their commendations, as well as 
their abufe of it, my curiofity was 
excited to enter and judge for myfelf. 
Not being acquainted with the eti- 
quette of the place, I am difqualified 
to decide on the objeétions which have 
been made to its management. My 
defign is not to enter into the con- 
troverfy. 

A column in your ufeful magazine 
may not be mifappropriated in de- 
fcribing what particular objeéts ftruck 
my mind, and the reflections produ- 
ced by a review of them. 

Onentering the door fronting Eighth 
Street, the cleanlinefs of the hall ar- 
refted my progrefs. It really equallea 
in nicety any private houfe in the city ; 
and the governor of it would com- 
mand the encomiums of the moft ex- 


‘a& houfewife. While I was admirin 


the neatnefs of the hall, a door ope 
before me, and I went intoa long ward, 
the refidence of twenty or thirty men 
afflicted with different complaints, and 
of almoft every country. I ftopped by 
the bedfide of one who had lately fuf- 
fered an amputation : he {poke in praife 
of his accommodations and the atten- 
tion paid to him, and uttered a prayer 
for the citizens of Pennfylvania who 
had founded fo benevolent an inftitution 
for the reception of the poor. I join- 
ed in it from my heart, and having 
expreffed my wifhes for his reftora- 
tion, proceeded to the weftern wing 
of the houfe. 

Between the eaft and weft ends there 
is a Centre Houfe, as it is called; 
but its being entirely open to the 
weather is detrimental to the fick, 
and extremely inconvenient to the fa- 
mily ; whilft in winter it muft in- 
creafe the confumption of fire wood 
to no inconfiderable degree. A peti- 
tion has lately been prefented to the 
affembly for funds to complete this 
building, and it is hoped not without 
effec. 

The avenue to that part of the 
houfe where lunatics are confined, 
now laid before me; which a ftranger 
toa bedlam mutt feel fome difagreea- 
ble fenfations on entering. 


The doors were chiefly locked, to 
prevent vifitors, by converfation, from 
increafing the malady of the conva- 
lefcents, or of thofe whom the phyfi- 
cians have a profpect of recovering. 
Below this is another entry, with {mall 
rooms on each fide, upon the fame 
conftruétion ; to which we defcend by 
a flight of ftairs. Thofe maniacs are 
confined in this lower apartment, 
for whom there can be no profpect of 
relief. Some were faftened to prevent 
mifchief: the noife they made by rat- 
tling their chains, and their fcream- 
ing together, formed a moft diftreffing 
and horrible jargon. 

Thefe miferable monuments of the 
frailty of the human intellect, were to 
be feen through a {mall door, about 
large enough to admit of their heads 
pafling through. Here is one picking 
the wall to pieces with his nails, or 
tearing his blankets; another is lace- 
rating his body with his teeth; there 
a man is bufied in defcribing geome- 
trical figures, and appears a complete 
mathematician: Another room con- 
tains a poet, another a lawyer, one 
writing, the next fpouting. Further 
on is a mad woman; for fome time fhe 
ftands 
“« Speechlefs and fix’d, in all the agony 

of woe.” 
Anon fhe ftarts—her eyes flafh fury— 
her face is diftorted, and her hair difhe. 
velled—now fhe weeps—now cries 
—now beats the floor with her head. 

The firmnefs of my nerves forfook 
me, and I clofed the door. I left the 
houfe without further examination. 
It is a receptacle of as much mifery 
as can be found in any one place of 
the United States; but the misfor- 
tunes of thefe unhappy beings are 
greatly alleviated by the kind treat- 
ment they receive. 

The order and the cleanlinefs of 
this place are very pleafing to the 
fpetator; and, excepting the gloomy 
~ 1 unavoidably excited by a view 
of the wretched maniacs, I was highly 
gratified with my vifit. 

This hofpital owes much to the be- 
nevolence of individual contributors, 
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as well as to legiflative munificence. 
May nothing whatever ftop the cur- 
rent of charity from flowing to finifh 
the moft benevolent afylum in the 
United States, for the fick, poor, and 
diftreffed ! A VISITOR. 


EE / 


For the Weekly Magazine. 


** Science in the hand of Wifdom, isa 
torch which illuminates ; but brand- 
ifhed by the hand of Wickednefs, 
would fet the World on fire.” 

STUDIES OF NATURE. 

A PASSAGE, in the Pofthumous 

Works of Gibbon, difplays mo- 
mentary conviction for the wrongs 
he had offered to that religion, which 
was “ pure, peaceable, and undefiled.” 

Yet very little credit is due to this 

confeflion, as his vanity feemed more 

deeply wounded than his confcience, 
by the fuppofition that England con- 
tained many fteadfaft Chriftians, 
whofe juft cenfure would leffen the 

celebrity of his work.“ Could I 

have poilibly forefcen,” fays the hifto- 

rian of Roman degeneracy,” that fo 
large a number of my Englifh readers, 
were enthuiiaftically attached to the 

Shadow of Christianity, thofe objec- 

tionable chapters in The Decline 

and Fall of Rome, fhould have been 
fuppreffed :—but the arrow has gone 
forth, and it is too late to recal it.” 


Pregnant with death, efcap’d the bane- 
ful dart, 
Whofe point envenom’d, defolates the 
heart ; 
Through fombre clouds, the mifile 
weapon hurl'd 
With inftant ruin, threats the mental 
world.— 
Til Heaven, attentive to the good 
' man’s pray’r, 
Rode o’er the ftorm, and calm’d the 
troubled air ; 
The lowering clouds, in wonted order, 
roll ; 
And re firm pillar, renovates the 
oul. 
Lo! in the eaft, appear’d th’ aufpicious 
ftar, 
Whofe glorious dawn, the nations hail’d 


afar ; 
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By angels wafted through the mid of 
Heaven, 

** Glad tidings,” to the joyful world, 
were given, 

Through boundlefs fpace, the Gofpel 
miffion borne, 

To enlefs time, proclaim’d the glorious 
morn. 

Devotion fir'd the peaceful fhepherd’s 
breaft, 

And ancient feers, the world’s Redeemer 
blefs’d ; 

To Judah’s king, their coftly gifts prefer, 

Of orient “ gold, and frankincenfe, ang 
myrrh.” 

Had I been “ taught at the feet of 

Gamaliel,”—-and had power to {peak 
with “the tongue of an angel,” | 
would employ my time and talents 
not to deftroy the pillar, on which the 
good man builds his faith, but to 
confirm that noble covenant, which 
was “ordained by angels, in the 
hand of a Mediator.”"—-There is a 
charm in virtue, an irrefiftible attrac. 
tion in the mild graces of Chriftiani. 
ty, which give to their pofleffor, the 
higheft point of mental elevation. 
Without this energetic principle, the 
luftre of genius is loft, and the mof 
brilliant talents, diyefted of ufeful. 
nefs. Independent of externals, it 
enlightens and warms ; and, though, 
difpoffeffed of the rich man’s power, it 
promotes the honour of God, and pro- 
duces peace and good will. 
' The luminous path of Chriftianity 
was trodden by feers and fhepherds, 
at different periods of time. The 
ray of intelle&, which infpired the 
morals of Seneca, was the effec of 
rational conviction; and though 
transfufed through the pen of a 
Pagan writer, the fpark, no doubt, 
was kindled on that divine altar, 
which many professing Christians are 
now afhamed to approach. 

The private journals of literary 
men, are fources of intelligence, 
which take their rife from the heart. 
Lavater’s ingenious phyliognomical 
traits, are lefs entitled to public praife, 
than thofe pious effufions, which 
defignate a tender confcience, in 
communion with its judge. I venerate 
thofe writings, which benefit man- 
hind j 
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valued, or too carefully chofen. The 
recreations and ftudies of youth 
greatly influence their morals through 
life. The prevailing pafiion for no- 


kind ; and as it is more effential to 
human happinefs, that we graduate in 
virtue, than fpeculate in the regions 
of fancy, I would inculcate the ne- 
ceflity of acquiring first, thofe fimple 
precepts, which are taught in the 
Chriftian fchooi; and to thofe trea- 
fures of wifdom, “ all needful things 
are added.” 

The pages of modern authors, are 
frequently difgraced witha boldnefs in 
apoftacy, from which piety and good 
fenfe muft revolt. Godwin’s impo- 
verifhed imagination has produced a 
work, under the title of Enquirer : It 
would not have claimed my attention, 
had not its novelty attracted many of 
thofe young men, from whom our na- 
tional peace and profperity, mutt ulti- 
mately be derived. And is it not 
important to the interefts of fociety, 
that there fhould exift, in our day, in- 
dividuals of found minds, to whom 
the language of Apoftolic confidence, 
might juftly apply ? 

‘¢ | write unto you, young men, be- 
caufe ye are ftrong ; and the word of 
God abideth in you.” But alas! are 
we not diurnally offending againft 
that word by encouraging authors, 
whofe fentiments contravene the re- 
ligion and morality of the Gofpel? 

Charity is not departed from, in a 
juft repretienfion of Godwin. I need 
only refer the advocates for piety and 
virtue, to the Enquirer, page 260, 
and I fhall be exculpated from the 
{pirit of intolerance. And as an en- 
lightened fage enjoins his friends, 
above all things, to choofe virtuous 
fociety ; to fhun the infeétion of vice, 
and never to put the found and the 
{ick together, I apologife for affociat- 
ing this {pecious mifchief, with works 
of intrinfic value. L——Y¥ D—R. 

Philad. 4th Month, 34, 1798. 


—< 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
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OOKS enter fo immediately into 
our concerns, prefent and future, 
that they can never be too much 
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vels particularly merits regard. There 
are fome books of this kind which no 
parent fhould fuffer to enter the 
hands of her child; which no book- 
feiler fhould fell. Among thefe I 
fhall only mention the Sorrows of 
Werter, a book which has proved the 
bane of more than one family. 

There are, however, numerous no- 
vels which tend rather to enlarge the 
heart and to produce only the moft 
generous emotions. It has been 
queftioned by moralifts whether Rich- 
ardfon fhould ever have drawn his 
charaéter of Lovelace, becaufe it ex- 
hibits a monfter of depravity. Much 
may be urged againft the delineation 
of fuch characters ; but, folong asthey 
exift, it appears to be no more than 
proper to difplay their deformity in 
order to guard youth againft them. 
The character of Lovelace is not 
dreffed up in alluring colours like that 
of Werter; nature is difplayed 
where it is depraved, in lines fo ftrong 
as to excite abhorrence; Werter, 
on the contrary, is drawn with a 
richnefs, that, however pitiable the 
real character might be, the danger 
of a miftaken paiffion or an immoral 
indulgence of amorous affection, is 
too great to be fafely or prudently 
entrufted to the confideration of 
minds not ftrongly formed. 

Many perfons are wholly adverfe 
to novel reading. If this fentiment 
were produced by a fear of the dan- 
ger of particular works of the above 
kind, their motives could not be dif- 
approved ; but when it extends to the 
exclufion of the whole clafs, it does 
not appear to be founded on reafon. 

Works of imagination, are capable 
of producing the beft effects, if judi- 
cioufly felected and placed in the 
hand of youth. Among their beft 
effe&s is the expanfion of mind 
which they produce, and the know- 
ledge which they furnifh of human 
life: But the principal good - - 
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thirft which they excite for the ac- 
guifition of knowledge. 

The love of knowl in youth, 
like avarice in the ok encreafes 
with their accumulations. When once 
they have acquired a /ittle, the appe- 
tite craves more ; and it is upon the 
dire€tion which is given to them in 
the choice of books that their future 
judgments and morals will, in a great 
meafure, depend. Knowledge, how- 
ever, differs from pecuniary riches, 
in that it is not a felfith hoard, but is 
enjoyed the moft when moft diffufed 
and fcattered abroad. 

How important then is the concern 
of a choice of books for youth, and 
how neceflary is it to exclude from 
perufal fuch as may lead to corrupt 
the heart ! 

It was my intention, on beginning 
this number, to have enquired fome- 
what into the origin of novel writing, 
but refle&tions on fociety force them- 
felves at particular times into the 
lighteft as well as the moft ferious 
ftudies, becaufe the greateft afflic- 
tions, as well as the greateft bleflings 
in fociety, are intimately depen- 
dent on the education = youth. 
Aks! it is orably difregarded ! 

Ina elie I thall agra 
obfervations on the origin of works 
of imagination. As 


Pr 


To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 


EADING a work concerning 

China, in which it is ftated, that 
in the year 1556, a whole province, 
in the mountainous part of that 
country was, in a moment, fwallowed 
up in the earth, and that an immenfe 
Jake fupplied its place ; it brought to 
my faint recollection a matter which 
I read fome years ago concerning a 
fimilar phenomenon, which was faid 
to have occurred in Canada. Ido 
not recolle& in what work I read 
the cigcumftances, but fhould be very 
much pleafed to learn any particulars 
which may have fallen in the way 
of any of your readers concerning a 


circnmftance fo extraordinary, and 


fo immediately near us. If I do not 
miftake, it was ftated that one of the 
great weftern lakes occupies the {cite 
of a former mountain of great height. 
MENU. 
—=—— 


For the Weekly Magazine. 


A LAW CASE WHICH MIGHT HAVE 
OCCURRED IN ENGLAND. 
Seremiah Eagle, qui tam, tc. Lunardi. 

CTION qui tam upon St. 5. El. 
againft Lunardi for following the 
trade of a Balloon maker without 
having ferved feven years to the trade. 
Pilea, Statute does not extend to 
Balloon making as it was not a trade 
then ufed. 
Rep. Balloons are an ancient in- 
vention, known in Greece long ago. 
Deft. Traverfes replication and 
prays a commiffion to Athens. 
er Cur. Granted ; and, to have a 
fpeedy return, ordered that both par- 
ties with their counfel be fent thither 
in Defendant’s balloon. 





APRIL. 
From Dr. Aikin's Calendar of Nature. 


Now daifies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady-fmocks all filver white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows with delight; 
The cuckoo now on every tree 

Sings cuckoo—cuckoo. 


At®! L weather is become a pro- 
verbial expreflion for a mixture 
of the bright and gloomy. The plea- 
fantnefs of its funfhiny days, with 
the delightful view of frefh greens 
and newly opened flowers, is unequal. 
led; but they are frequently overcaft 
with clouds, and chilled by rough 
wintry blafts. 

Her face was like an April morn, 

Clad in a wintry len 


fays the beautiful ballad of Marga- 


ret’s Ghost. 
This month gives the moft perfect 


‘image of Spring; for its viciffitudes 


of warm gleams of funfhine, .and 
gentle 
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tle fhowers, have the moft power- 
fT. effects in haftening that univerfal 
springing of the vegetable tribes, 
a whence the feafon derives its ap- 
pellation. 

April generally begins with raw 
unpleafant weather, the influence of 
the equinoGial ftorms ftill in fome de- 

ee prevailing. Its opening is thus 

efcribed in a poem of Mr. War- 
TON’S: | 

Mindful of difafter paft, 

And fhrinking at the northern blaft, 
The fleety ftorm returning ftill, 
The morning hoar, the evening chill; 
Relu€tant comes the timid Spring. 
Scarce a bee, with airy ring, 
Murmurs the bloffom’d boughs around 
That clothe the garden’s fouthern bound ; 
Scarce a fickly, ftraggling flower 
Decks the rough caftle’s rifted tower; 
Scarce the hardy primrofe peeps 
From the dark deil’s entangled fteeps. 


Fringing the foreft’s devious edge 
Half-rob’d appears the hawthorn hedge, 
Or to the diftant eye difplays 

Weakly green its budding f{prays. 

Early in the month, that welcome 
gueft and harbinger of Summer, the 
{wallow, returns. The kind firft feen, 
is the chimney or houfe fwallow, 
known by its Jong forked tail and red 
breaft. At firft, here and there one 
only appears, glancing quick by us, 
as if fcarcely able to endure the cold. 


The fwallow for a moment feen, 
Skims in hafte the village green. 


But, in a few days, their number is 

much increafed, and they {port with 

feeming pleafure in the warm fun- 

fhine. 

And fee, my Delia, fee o’er yonder ftream, 
Where on the funny bank the lamb- 


kins play, 
Alike attraéied. to th’ enlivening gleam, 
The ftranger fwallows take their wont- 


ed way. Jaco. 

As thefe birds live on infeéts, their 
appearance is a certain proof that 
fome of this minute tribe of animals 
are now got abroad from their 
winter retreats. 

The birds are now bufied in pair- 
ing, and building their nefts. As 
their finging is the voice of courthhip 


and conjugal love, the concerts of the 
groves Cegia to fill with all their va- 
rious melody. The nightingale, that 
moft accomplifhed and enchanting of 
fongfters, is heard foon after the arri- 
val of the fwallow. He fings by day 
as well as by night; but in the day 
time his voice is drowned in the mul- 
titude of performers; in the evening 
it is heard alone; whence the poets 
have always made the fong of the 
nightingale a noturnal ferenade. 
Sweet bird, that fhunn’ft the noife of 
folly, 
Moft mufical, moft melancholy! 
Thee, chauntrefs, oft, the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy even-fong. 
Mit Ton. 
Another of the moft firiking events 
of this month, is the renewal of the 
cuckoo’s note, which is generally 
heard about the middle of April. 
This is fo remarkable a circumftance, 
that it has commanded attention in 
all countries; and feveral ruftic fay- 
ings, and the names of feveral plants 
which flower at this time, are derived 
from it. 
Hail, beauteous ftranger of the wood, 
Attendant on the Spring! 
Now heaven repairs thy rural feat, 
And woods thy welcome fing. 
Soon as the daify decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear: 
Haft thou a ftar to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year? 
Delightful vifitant! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers, 
When heaven is fill’d with mufic fweet 
Of birds among the bowers. 
The fchool-boy, wandering in the wood 
To pull the flowers fo gay, 
Starts, thy curious voice to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. LoGaN. 
The cuckoo’s arrival is regularly 
preceded fome days by that of the 
wryneck, a {mall bird, fingular in its 
attitudes and plumage, and living 
upon infe&ts which harbour in the 
bark of trees, which it extracts by 
means of its long tongue, furnifhed 
with a fharp bony tip. The wryneck 
alfo has a peculiar note or cry, eafily 
diftinguifhed by thofe who have once 
heard it. 
Other birds which are feen amongtft 
us only in the warmer months, as the 
red{tart, 
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redftart, whitethroat, and yellow wag- 
tail, appear in April. 

The fifhes are now infpired by the 
fame enlivening influence which acts 
upon the reft of animated nature; 
and, in confequence, again offer them- 
felves as a prey to the arts of the an- 
gler, who returns to his ufual haunt. 
Beneath a willow long forfook, 

The fifher feeks his ’cuftom’d nook ; 
And burfting through the crackling fedge 
That crowns the current’s cavern’'d edge, 
He ftartles from the bordering wood 
The bafhful wild ducks’ early brood. 
Warton. 

A confiderable number of plants 
flower in this month; in particular, 
many of the fruit-bearing trees and 
fhrubs, the flowers of which are 
peculiarly termed d/ossoms. Thefe 
form a moft agreeable fpectacle, as 
well on account of their beauty, as 
ef the promife they give of future 
benefits. 


Hope waits upon the flowery prime. 

It is, however, an anxious time 
for the poffeffor, as the faireft prof- 
pect of a plentiful increafe is fo often 
blighted. SHAKESPEARE draws a 
pathetic comparifon from this circum- 
ftance, to paint the delufive nature of 
human expectations. 

This is the ftate of man: to-day he puts 
forth 

The tender leaves of hope; to morrow 
bloffoms, 

And bears his biufhing honours thick 
upon him; 

The third day comes a froft, a killing 
froft. 

And Mitton beautifully ufes the 

fame fimile: 

Abortive as the firft-born bloom of 
Spring, 

Nipp’d with the lagging rear of Winter’s 
froft. 


The apricots and peaches lead the 
way in bloffoming, and are followed 
by the cherry and plum. The black- 
thorn or floe (which is a fpecies of 
plum) alfo enlivens the hedges with 
its flowers in this month. Thofe of 
the lowlier plants which now moft 
ftrike the eye, are the primrofe and 
wood-forrel under hedges ; the wood- 
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anemone in dry woods and thickets ; 
the wood-crowfoot and marfh-mary- 
gold in wet marfhy places; and the 
ladyimock, or cuckoo-flower (as 
fome call it), in meadows. 

The farmer is ftill bufied in fowing 
different forts of grain, and feeds for 
fodder ; for which purpofe dry wea. 
ther is yet fuitable; though plentiful 
fhowers at due intervals are defirable 
for feeding the young grafs and fpring. 
ing Corne 


oo 


On Saturday, and Absurd Cleanliness. 


= 
My wife's of manners gentle, pure, and 


kind, 

An honeft heart—a mof ingenuous 
mind : 

Beauteous and gay, domeftic without 
vice ; 

And but one fault—indeed fhe’s over 
nice, . 

Mops, pails, and brufhes, dufters, mats, 
and foap, 

Are f{ceptres of control—her joy, her 


hope. 

Each day we fcrub and fcower houfe, 
yard, and limb, 

And on Saturday, ye gods, we {wim ! 


"TP B0vGcH Xantippe broke the 
head of Socrates with a water- 
pot, and he had temper to bear it, 
with this eafy remark, “ That after 
thunder rain generally follows ;”"— 
yet, if we had the old fellow amongft 
us now, I believe we fhould try his 
philofophical patience on a Saturday. 
The rage of fcowering and cleaning 
is not peculiar to our houfe, for I find 
all my friends complain of the univer- 
fal deluge on the Saturday. In fhort, 
it is the vice of our ladies ; and what 
they call being only clean, is a gene- 
ral inconvenience to bufinefs and 
health. 

If I were to give the journal of 
one of our Saturdays, I believe it 
might fuit half the houfes in town. 
The day of cleaning begins, like the 
Sabbath of the Jews, on the Friday 
night, when we are ordered hatftily 
and early to bed—that the me 
room may be ferubbed out ;—or 

we 
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we are all crammed into a little par- 
lour, and fmothered, by the way of 
being cleanly. To accomplith this, 
the ftairs being juft fcowered down, 
we are all commanded to go up bare- 
footed, though at the rifk of a ter- 
tian ague, or a fore throat. Early 
in the morning the fervants are 

up, and for the operation of the 
morning dreffed accordingly ;—and 
though {mart enough on other occa- 
fions, yet to fee them in their Satur- 
day’s garb, for the mop and broom 
rencounter, you would fwear they 
were Sybils, or Norwood Fortune- 
tellers. One of our girls, who is 
little and handfome, to accommodate 
herfelf to the tafk, is obliged te 
lower her head-drefs half a foot, and 
put on a clofe flat cap; as well as 
to defcend from her ftilts, which are 
ufually worn inftead ot fhoes; but 
when out of them, fhe looks like 
Titania, who had been mifled by 
that merry wag and night wanderer, 
Mafter Puck. 

To get at the breakfaft-room, I am 
under the neceflity of wading over 
the fhoes ; and if I am not very ac- 
curate in my fteerage, I am fure to 
tumble over a pail, or break my fhins 
acrofs the mop. The weather hath 
nothing to do with this aquatic opera- 
tion : Frof or fnow, dry or wet, the 
houfe muft be cleaned that day ; and 
while we are at breakfaft, every door 
and window is opened to give a quick 
current to the air, that the rooms 
may be dried foon. By this means, 
unlefs clothed in fur, | am perifhed 
to death, and fure to take cold. Ar- 
guments avail nothing. Miftrefles 
and fervants are combined in the 
watry plot, and {wim or drown is the 
only defpotic alternative. 

Sometimes I have pleaded for a 
room that hath not been ufed in the 
week ;—but in vain :—the word wafh 
is general, and all muft float, from the 
garret to the cellar. I once or twice 
in my life ventured to take a peep at 
the cook and the kitchen ;—but, to 
be fure, no fury could look fo fierce ; 
wher hair was difhevelled about her 

Vol. I, Now 11. 


fhoulders—fhe mounted on high pat- 
tens—-her dreffers covered with pots 
and pans, and her face befmeared 
with foot and brick-duft. The ani. 
mals, too, upon this day of execution 
fkulk into holes and corners—the 
dogs retreat with their tails between 
their legs to the ftable—and poor 
domeftic pufs is ebliged to afcend a 
beer-barrel in the cellar by way of 
throne, where fhe purrs away her 
time, longing for the return of the 
dove and the olive branch, as much 
=e did in the old furge-beaten 
ark. 

But thefe misfortunes are not all : 
—My Lady-wife and all the maids, 
as if by intuition, or agreement, or 
ss IY. or witchcraft, are one 
and all in the dumps :—they univer- 
fally put on one face; and I feri- 
oufly declare that for thefe laft twelve 
years I have not feen a Saturday- 
{mile on their fair faces. I often 
thought Mr. Addifon took his hint 
of the firft fpeech in his Cato, from 
the laft day of the week at his houfe ; 
for great wits are apt to adopt fub- 
lime paflages from very ludicrous 
hints: and though fome people may 
call it a parody, I am rather inclined 
to believe it an original thought, 


The dawn is overcaft, the morning low- 


ers, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day ; 

Th’ important Saturday ; 

The great,th’ oe humid Saturday, 

Big with the fate of Bucket—and of 
Broom ! 


My ftile, I fear, upon this dark 
fubje& carries withit fome pleafantry ; 
—and if fo it is far from my inten- 
tions that it fhould: for if one theme 
more than another can bring the chill 
of dulnefs over my fenfes, it is this, 
whenever it arifes humidly in my 
mind. 

My miferies are not to be enu- 
merated at once; and I dare fay 
what is my misfortune is the woeful 
mifchance of many other worthy and 
unlucky gentlemen. . 

I am too often troubled with a 
bilious complaint, which is not very 
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civil in the notice given ; and confe- 

ently coming upon a perfon fud- 
ceaty, it puts him to a precipitate 
retreat to the of Cloa. Here, 
ye River Gods, attend ——Naiads of 
the ftream, and Nereids of the wave 
~—here poffefs your own hall '—for it 
is more fit for fifhes than for men! 
—One of your own Mermaids hath 
been before me! To fly is in vain 
I muft run the rifk of the chin-cough 
in my latter end, or an endlefs dif- 
grace to my fmall-clothes. 

Pity my diftrefs ; for it is dangers 
ous to purfue the theme further, for 
fear of ovat accidents !=0Ad mea 
re deducite tempora carmen ! 

is Saturday carries with it a 
general perfecution. It is not that 
we are ed from room to room 
floated from the cellar to the gar- 
ret—-wafhed out of the houfe of eafe 
-—and ftarved to death with thorough 
airs (than which there is nothing 
worfe,) but our ftomachs, our crav- 

bellies, pinch for it too. 

othing is to be fouled ; all is to 
be re for Sunday——The dinner 
muft be made of fmall fcraps—the 
pantry muft be cleared, though offals 
are mufty, and the bread is mouldy. 
If afriend, quite regardlefs of his 
ewn felicity, attempts to fwim, like 
the adventurous Leander, through 
files and forefts of implements of 
cleanlinefs, and gains the fire-fide ; a 
thoufand apologies are made for the 
Saturday’s dinner—with, “ I know 
him ; fuch a one knows what's what 
—and Saturday’s Saturday every 
‘where.” I feel confufed for fuch ex- 
cufes ; but the laws of Media and 
Perfia will fooner give way, than the 
adopted tyranny fupported once a 
‘week in every manfion, I very often, 
to keep off the ague, draw a cork ex. 
traordinary, for there is pofitively 
nothing fe left for it; and if by 
misfortune a drop of wine fullies the 
bright Bath lackered table, my Lad 
rifes with the dignity of a pontiff 
and with a rubber labours for secaty 
Minutes againft the fpot :—for our 
tables, you mult know, ever fince we 


got the receipt at Speénhamland for 
cleaning mahogany, would ferve the 
purpofe of looking-glaffes ; and this 
is the brighteft jewel in our diadem, 


- Now, though my Lady-wife poffeffeth 


the virtues of Dian—-yet, the plagues 
of Esypt never came on the natives 
once a week, to which we are bound 
to fubmit, in fpite of every argument 
falutary and feftive. 

.. I know but one wedded fair-one 
wh> is a happy contradiétion to this 
weekly rule of conduct; I mean 
Bellaflora, who never is difturbed by 
the wafhing; who always hath the 
fame table covered, the fame 
temper to grace it; who never con- 
fiders cleanlinefs further than as con- 
ducive to wes and health; and 
then embraces fuch opportunities, that 
the very cat of the family fhall not 
be under the diftrefs of No her 
feet. The morning, early, is ufed te 
adjuft thefe matters—the night, late, 
or abfent hours, which fall to the 
portion of every family. 

Pe -— 


On the Dress, Ornaments, tc. of the 
Roman Ladies, By William Alex 
ander y M. D. 


HE women of antiquity were 
not lefs folicitous a their 
perfons than the moderns, and the 
materials for decorating them were 
neither fo few, nor fo fimple, as has 
been by fome imagined; faéts which, 
in the review of the Romans, will 
appear ftill more confpicuous. In the 
more early periods of that great res 
public, the Romans, in their perfons, 
as well as in their manners, were fim- 
ple and unadorned; we fhall there- 
fore pafs over the attire of thefe times, 
and confine our obfervations to thofe 
when the wealth of the whole world 

centered within the walls of Rome. 
The Roman ladies went to bathe 
in the morning, and from thence re« 
turned to the toilette, where women 
of rank and fortune had a number of 
flaves to attend on and do every 
thing for them, while themfelves, 
looking 
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Joéking conftantly in their glaffes, 
practifed various attitudes, ftudied the 
airs of negligence, the fmiles that 
beft became them, and directed the 
placing of every lock of the hair, and 
every part of the head-drefs. Co- 
quettes, ladies of morofe temper, and 
thofe whofe charms had not attracted 
fo much notice as they expected, of- 
ten blamed the ftaves who dreffed 
them for this want of fuccefs; and if 
we may believe Juvenal, fometimes 
chaftifed them for it with the moft 
unfeeling feverity. At firft, the maids 
who attended the toilette were to af- 
fift in adjufting every part of the drefs, 
but afterwards each had her proper 
tafk afligned her; one had the comb- 
ing, curling, and dreffling of the hair ; 
another managed the perfumes; a 
third difpofed of the jewels, as fancy 
or fafhion direéted; a fourth laid on 
the — and cofmetics; all thefe, 
and feveral others, had names expref- 
five of their different employments. 
But befides thefe, whofe butinefs it 
was to put their hands to the labour 
of the toilette, there were others, 
who, acting in a ftation more exalted, 
only a to give their opinion 
and advice; to declare what colours 
fuited the complexion, and what me- 
thod of dreffing gave the greateft ad- 
ditional luftre to the charms of na- 
ture. To this important council of 
the toilette we have no account of 
the male fex being ever admitted: 
This ufeful, though perhaps indelicate 
invention was referved for the ladies 
of Paris, who wifely confidering, that 
as they drefs only for the men, the 
men muft be the beft judges of what 
will pleafe themfelves. 

As the loves and the graces more 
particularly refide in the face, the 
Roman ladies were hardly more at- 
tentive to the face itfelf than to the 
decorations that furrounded it ; they 
had combs of box and of ivory for 
the hair, the curls of which they faft- 
end with gold and filver pins; befides 
thefe, they commonly ftuck into their 
hair pins fet with pearl, and plaited 
it with chains and rings of gold, or 
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with purple or white ribbons, fhining 
with jewels and precious ftones ; 

had aifo in their ears rings of poll, 
lo with pearl, or other jewels. 
The modern gigantic head-drefs of 
the prefent time, with all its combs, 
and wool, and curls, is not the inven- 
tion of this age; it is-at Jeaft as old 
as the times we are delineating. The 
Roman ladies, by the affiftance of 
borrowed hair or wool, decorated their 
heads with treffes, knots, and curls, 
all fo varioufly difpofed, and in fo 
many different ftories one above an- 
other, that the whole looked like a 
regular piece of architeéture. Nor 
was it always neceflary that a lady 
fhould fpend her precious time in {it- 
ting to have her upper apartments 
built upon in this manner; the Ro- 
mans, as well as the moderns, knew 
how to mingle convenience with fol- 
ly, they could purchafe in the fhops, 
as at prefent, a head-drefs ready built, 
which they had only the trouble to clap 
on. It would be tedious to mention 
the various forms in which thefe vo- 
luminous head-dreffes were conftrudt- 
ed; fuffice it to fay, that there were 
fome modes of drefling the head which 
were confidered as diftinguifhing marks 
of modefty and virtue, while others 
were ftrong indications of lewdnefs 
and debauchery. 

But the difpofing of the hair in 
various forms and figures; the inter- 
weaving it with ribbons, jewels, and 
gold; were not the only methods they 
made ufe of to make it agreeable to 
tafte. Light coloured hair had the 
preference of all others; both men 
and women therefore dyed their hair 
of this colour, then perfumed it with 
{weet-fcented effences, and powdered 
it with gold duft; a cuftom of the 
higheft extravagance, which the Ro- 
mans brought from Afia, and which, 
according to Jofephus, was practifed 
among the Jews. White hair-powder 
was not then invented, nor did the ufe 
ot it come into fafhion tilltowards the 
end of the fixteenth century; the firft 
writer who mentions it is L’Etoile, 
who relates, that in the year 45939 
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the nuns walked the ftreets of Paris 
curled and powdered; from that time 
the cuftom of powdering has become 
fo common, that in moft places of 
Europe, but eae A in France, it is 
ufed by both fexes, and by people of 
all ages, ranks, and conditions. 

Such were the ornaments with 
which the Roman ladies furrounded 
the face; thofe of the face itfelf con- 
fifted of cofmetics, paints, and even 
paftes ; of the cofmetics, it would be 
fuperfiuous to give any account, as it 
is prefumed modern invention has fur- 
nifhied the prefent times with fuch as 
are much preferable. Chalk and white 
lead were then ufed as paints, for we 
are told by Martial, that Fabula was 
afraid of the rain, on account of the 
chalk on her face; and Sabella of the 
fun, becaufe of the cerufe with which 
fhe was painted. The famous Poppza, 
who was firft the miftrefs, and after- 
wards the wife of Nero, made ufe of 
an unétuous paint which hardened 
upon the face, and was left there till 
fhe chofe to take it off by warm milk. 
Its effeéts were to foften the fkin, and 
improve the complexion; and as it 
originated from an emprefs, it foon 
became fo fafhionable at Rome, that 
it was ufed almoft by every woman 
when at home, and, in the common 
phrafe of the times, was called the 
domeftic face ; and if we may credit 
Juvenal, the only one which was fre- 
quently known to the hufband. In 
order alfo to re&tify what they fup- 
pofed nature had made amifs, they 
had depilatory plafters to take off fu- 
perfluous hairs from the eye-brows, 
or other parts of the face, where they 
judged that they were imperfections ; 
nor was the art of painting, and other- 
wife making artificial eye-brows, un- 
known to them. The teeth, we may 
readily believe, were alfo an object of 
much attention; they were not only 
cleaned and whi by a variety of 


methods, but artificial ones were placed 
in the room of fuch as age or accident 
had deftroyed; but the materials of 
which they were made feem not to 
have been judicioufly chofen. * Thou 





haft only three teeth,’ fays Martial to 
Maxima, ‘ and thefe are of box var. 
nifhed over.’ But with all this art, 
there were fome defeéts for which 
they were not provided with any re. 
medy. * If,’ fays the fame poet to 
Lelia, ‘ thou art not afhamed to make 
ufe of borrowed teeth and hair, yet 
ftill thou muft be embarraffed. What 
wilt thou do for an eye, there are none 
to be bought?’ Had the unfortunate 
“Lalia lived inour more inventivedays, 
even this defe&t might have been fu 
plied; though perhaps an eye site 
by the Baron de Wenfel, is not alto. 
gether fo killing as one fabricated by 
nature. To fum up all, the Roman 
ladies took great care that their tkins 
fhould be kept perfe@ily clean and 
fweet, by a conftant practice of bath. 
ing ; and fome of them, not content. 
ed with common water for this pur- 
pofe, ufed to mix it with a variety of 
detergent or fweet-fcented ingredi- 
ents. P a, whom we have before 
meets. 3m every day the milk of 
five hundred affes made into a bath, 
which fhe fuppofed gave her fkin a 
foftnefs and polifh beyond that of any 
other woman. 

In the earlier periods of the Ro. 
man republic, as among every uncul- 
tivated people, there was but little 
difference between the drefs of the 
men and the women, the toga being 
the common garment of both. At 
length, however, a difference was in- 
troduced, and the garment called 
ftola became the diftinétion of the 
women, as the toga was of the men. 
It would be dry and infipid to give 
a minute detail of the form and fa- 
fhion of thefe and feveral other kinds 
of drefs ufed by the Romans, a much 
more adequate idea of which can be 
formed by a fingle glance at a buft or 
drawing, than by the moft accurate 
defcription. We thall therefore only 
obferve, that the moft common mate- 
rials of which their clothes were coms 
pofed, were wool and flax; materials 
lefs fine indeed than thofe we have at 
prefent, but to fupply that defe&t they 
were richly embroidered, and fre- 

quently 
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quently loaded with different kinds of 
jewels Linen only became known 
to the Romans in the time of the em- 
perors; and perhaps neariy about the 
fame time the ufe of filk was intro- 
duced among them ; but it was long 
fo fcarce and expenfive, that a fmall 
quantity of it was only mixed with 
wool or flax in the compofition of 
their fineft ftuffs. Heliogabalus is 
the firft on record who had a robe 
made entirely of filke At that time 
it muft have been exceedingly dear, 
for even more than fifty years after- 
wards it was fold for its weight in 
gold ; as we learn from the anfwer 
of Aurelian to his wife, when fhe 
defired him to let her have a filk 
mantle, ‘ I fhall take care,’ faid he, 
* not to buy threads for their weight 
in gold.’ 

The moft common, as well as moft 
honourable colour among the Ro- 
mans, except the purple, only allotted 
to their emperors, was white. It 
was long before the fafhion of wear- 
ing garments of various colours was 
introduced among them: white was 
not only the common colour of the 
garments worn by the ladies, but 
alfo of their fhoes, during the time 
of the republic. Aurelian granted 
them a power of wearing red ones ; 
and, at the fame time, prohibited all 
the men from that privilege, except 
himfelf and fucceffors in the empire. 

Shoes, with high heels, were firft 
invented at Rome ; Auguftus wore 
them, in order to make himfelf ap- 
pear taller; the priefts put them on 
at their folemn facrifices, and ladies 
of diftinétion at balls and public meet- 
ings. The fhoes of great men were 
adorned with gold, and we have rea- 
fon to believe, though it is not re- 
corded, that the ladies copied their 
example. Heliogabalus adorned his 
fhoes with precious ftones, finsely en- 
graved by the greateft artift: the 
fucceeding emperors, imitating the 
pattern he had fhewn them, loaded 
their thoes with a variety of orna- 
ments ; and had the Roman eagle, 
for the moft part, embroidered on 
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them, ftudded round with pearls and 
diamonds; but we fhall ceafe to 
wonder at this foolifh extravagance 
of the emperors, when we are told, 
that even private citizens of Rome, 
befides the ornaments on the u 
parts of their fhoes, had the foles of 
them fometimes made of gold. 
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ib kee filver fphere, a moft noble and 
ingenious performance, which 
was prefented by his imperial majef- 
ty, Ferdinand, to fultan Solyman the 
Magnificent, is mentioned, by Pau- 
lus Jovius and Sabellicus, as fhewing, 
and keeping time with the motions 
of the celeftial bodies in their various 
configurations. It Was carried to 
Conftahtinople, in feveral parts, 
by twelve men, and in the grand 
fignier’s prefence, was there put toge- 
ther by the artift that made it, who 
alfo fhewed him the myfterious ufe 
of it. Knowl’s Turk. Hist. 

In the year 1578, and the 20th of 
queen Elizabeth, Mark Scaliot, a 
blackfmith, made a lock, confiftin 
of eleven pieces of iron, fteel, an 
brafs, with a hollow key to it, that 
altogether weighed but one grain of 
gold, He likewife made a gold chain, 
compofed of forty-three links, which 
he faftened to the lock and key, and, 
having put it about the neck of a 
flea, that little creature drew them all 
with eafe; which being done in her 
_ prefence, he put the lock 
and key, flea and chain, into a pair 
of fcales, and they altogether weigh- 
ed but a grain and an half. Faytd. 
Ann. 

Myrmecides, a carver in minia- 
ture, was fo excellent in his own art, 
that he made an ivory chariot with 
four wheels, and as many harneffed 
horfes, in fo fmall a compafs, that 2 
little fly might hide them all under 
her wings. The fame mechanift, 
alfo, made a fhip, with all her decks, 
mafts, yards, rigging, and fails, — 
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took up fo little room, that a bee 
might have covered it with her wings. 
Aelian. vare Hist. 

Cornelius Van Drebble, that excel- 
lent artificer, made an inftrument like 
an organ, that, being fet. in the open 
air under a fine fun, would make fine 
mufic of itfelf, without the keys be- 
ing touched by an organift, but 
would make no fymphony in the 
fhade; for which reafon the curious 


concluded that it was inclofed air; 


rarefied by the ftri€tures of the radi- 
ant fun, that caufed the harmony. 
dbid. 

A famous mathematician, named 
Janellus Turianus, commonly pleafed 
the emperor Charles V. with fome 
curious refults of his ftudy. He 
would make wooden fparrows fly up 
and down in the emperor’s dining- 
room, and return again to him that 
fent them. Sometimes he would caufe 
little foldiers, armed cap-a-pee, to 
mufter on the emperor's table, and 
with great dexterity perform their 

ilitary exercifes; which being a 

and uncommon fight, the war- 
den of the convent of St. Jerome, 
being unfkilled in thefe myfterious 
arts, fulpeéted it to be downright 
witc done by a league with the 
devil. Hist. of Man. Arts. 

A Roman artificer had the art of 
making glafs utenfils fo ftrong, yet 
pliable, that they could not be bro- 
ken; a phial fo contrived he made a 
prefent of to the emperor Tiberius, 
who accepted it, with commendations 
of his art. The mechanift, to raife 
the admiration of the fpectators, and 
ingratiate himfelf farther into the fa- 
vour of the emperor, took the phial 
again out ot Cafar’s hand, and threw 
it with all his force againft the floor, 
without any prejudice, fave only that 
it was a little fhrivelled, which, with 
an inftrument he had about him, he 
immediately put again into its origi- 
nal form, by hammering it as they do 
brafs or other metal. All this be- 
ing done without any collufion, he 


flattered himfelf that it would raife . 


bim into an intimate familiarity with 


Tiberius, and make him a great 

but thofe teeming ambitious — 
were foon fruftrated; for, the 

ror enquiring whether there were 
other proficients in that art, and he 
anfwering, ‘ There was none but 
himfelf that had attained to 

tion in it;’ Tiberius st 
officcrs to cut off his head, faying 
‘ If this art fhould be more known 
and prattifed, gold and filver wou'd 
be as cheap as the dirt and foil of the 
fireets.’ Suet. in Tiberio. 

At Segovia, in Spain, is a mint f 
ingenioufly contrived, that one part 
of it dilates an i of gold into 
proper di r 3 ano. 
ther part delivers the plate fo formed 
into another that ftamps it; from that 
part of the engine it is delivered to 
another that cuts it according to the 
ftandard; and, laft of all, it falls into 
a repofitory in another room, where 
the officer, appointed for that purpofe, 
finds money ready coined without any 
other help than that of the engine. 
Sir Ken. Digby. 

Ofwaldus Norhingerus, an incom. 
parable artificer, turned 1600 platters 
out of ivory in their proper figure, 
which yet were fo thin and fmall, that 
the whole number, all at the fame 
time, were inclofed in a cup turned 
out of a common pepper-corn. Petr. 
Serv. Dissert. 

George Whitehead, an Englith- 
man, made a fhip, with all things 
belonging to it, to move, as if it fail- 
ed, upon a table, with feveral figures 
working at the oars; a woman mak- 
ing good mufic on the lute, and a lit- 
tle puppy crying in the mid-fhip; 
which variety, fays Schottus in his 
Itinerary, was very pleafant and 
dire&tiny. 

At Heidelberg, in Germany, upon 
the town-houfe, was a clock with di- 
vers motions; and, when the clock 
ftruck, the figure of an old man pull- 
ed off his hat, a cock crowed and 
clapped his wings, foldiers fought 
with one another, &c. but this curi- 
ous piece of workmanthip, with the 
caftle and town, were burnt by the 

French, 
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French, (who committed at the fame 
time the moft inhuman od 

n the people,) when they too 
hole garrifons in the year 1693. 
Brown's Trav. 

At Strafburg, in Germany, is a 
clock, invented and made by Conra- 
dus Dafipodius, anno 1571, before 
which, on the ground, ftands a celef- 
tial globe, demonftrating the diary 
and annual motions of the heavens, 
ftars, and planets, with great exact- 
nefs. In the clock, the eclipfes of 
the fun and moon are fhewn on two 
tables. On a third table, which is 
fubdivided into three parts, are feen 
on the firft table the ftatues of 
Apollo and Diana, and the an- 
nual revolution of the heavens; the 
fecond fhews the year of the world, 
the year of our Lord, the hour and 
minutes of the day, the great fefti- 
vals, and the dominical letter; the 
third makes a plan of Germany, and 
more particularly of the city of Straf- 
burg. In the middle frame of the 
clock is an aftrolabe, reprefenting the 
twelve figns of the zodiac, and the 
planets pofited in thofe houfes, as 
they appear every day. There is 
likewife a terreftrial globe, where the 
quarters, the half-hour, and the fixty 
minutes are delineated. There are 
alfo the ftatues of Spring, Summer, 
and Winter. In the higher frame 


of the clock, are the ftatues of four 


very old men, which ftrike the quar- 
ters of the hour, when alfo appears 
a ftatue of Death, attempting to ftrike 
each quarter, but is forced back by a 
ftatue of Chrift, with a fpear in his 
right hand, for the three quarters; 
but at the end of each hour the ftatue 
of Chrift difappears, and that of Death 
ftrikes the hour with a dead man’s 
bone in his hand, and then the chimes 
play: on the top of the clock is a 
cock, which every twelve hours claps 
his wings and crows audibly. Mor- 
visson’s Itinerary. 

At Tivoli, an ancient city in Cam- 
pagna di Roma, on the river Tevirone, 
tighteen miles from Rome, in the 


gardens of cardinal Ferrara, there is 


a lively figure of feveral forts of birds 
pets on the tops of trees, which, 
y a water-organ conveying water 
through the body and branches of the 
trees, makes the birds, for fome time, 
chant melodiouily, but, as foon as an 
owl appears out of a buh, by the fame 
hydraulic art, the birds are all of a 
fudden hufhed and filent. Claudins 
Gallus, as Poffevine reports, was au- 
thor of thiscuriofity. Hist. Man. Arts. 
Proclus, whofe fame in mathemati- 
cal performances equalled that of Ar- 
chimedes, made burning-glaffes in the 
reign of Anaftafius Dicorus, of fuch 
wonderful efficacy, that at a great 
diftance he burnt and deftroyed the 
Myfian and Thracian fleet of thips 
that had blocked up Byzantium, now 
Conftantinople. Zonar. Annales. 

Such excellent difcoveries in na- 
ture, as well as incomparable medi- 
cines in phyfic and furgery, have been 
found out by chemiftry in our age, as 
have delivered that fublime art from 
the bombaftie expreffions, ridiculous 
pretences, melancholy dreams, wretch- 
ed enthuiiafms, palpable falfities, and 
even impoflibilities of pretenders to it 
in former ages, and reduced it to cer- 
tainty in its operations, and extraor- 
dinary benefit in the ufe of its pro. 
ductions, more than the world could 
fometime be perfuaded to. 

Sir Chriftopher Wren found out 
the way of making diaries of wind 
and weather, and the different repre- 
fentations of the air in refpeé& to heat, 
cold, drought, and moifture, in eve- 
ry day in the year; and this, in or- 
der to the hiftory of feafons, with 
obfervations, which are the moft 
healthful or contagious to man or 
beaft. To this end he alfo contrived 
a thermometer to be its own regifter. 
He alfo made inftruments to fhew the 
mechanical reafon of failing to all 
winds, with feveral other curiofities 
as ufeful as admirable. 

That excellent philofopher, and 
every-way great man, the honourable 
Mr. Boyle, invented a pneumatic en- 
gine, commonly called the air-pump, 
that accurately examines the claftic 
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power, preflure, weight, expanfion, 
and weaknefs, of this element; and 
has found out fo many curiofities re- 
¥ating to the height and gravity of 
the atmofphere, nature of a vacuum, 
flame, and excandefcence of coals, 
match, firing of gunpowder, propa- 
gations of founds, fluidity, light, 
freezing, refpiration, and other con- 
fiderable inventions and experiments 
in natural philofophy, that, to ac- 
count for them all, or commend them * 
according to their merits, would be 
no lefs a tafk than to tranfcribe all 
the works of that learned author. 
Trans. R. Soc. 

The fame ever-honourable perfon 
was the inventor of the barometer, 
commonly called the weather-glafs, 
which is now of general ufe to the 
world, which, before, being only fil- 
led with water, was a mere whim 
without ufe; but, now, being filled 
with quickfilver, the degrees exactly 
calculated, and made portable by an 
ingenious artift, will never fail to 
make a true difcovery of the weather 
for many years together, as has been 
experimented by the learned Dr. 
Wallis of Oxford. vid. 

And whilft I mention the name 
of that learned perfon, Dr. Wallis, 
door imdivinity, geometry-profeffor 
in Oxford, and fellow of the Royal 
Society, let me not forget that he was 
the firft in England that made art 
fupply the defe&ts of nature, in teach- 
ing perfons, that were deaf and dumb, 
to fpeak and write diftinétly and intel- 
ligibly; as, for example, Mr. Na- 
thaniel Whaly, born in Northamp- 
ton, of reputable parents, was taught 
by him in Oxford, at twenty-fix years 
of age, (who had been deaf and dumb 
above twenty years,) in the year 1662, 
and that in the fpace of one year. 
At the fame time the doctor taught 
a fon of the lord Wharton’s, that 
was born deaf and dumb, and after- 
wards Mr. Popham; but, Dr. Holder 
laying (though unjuftly) fome claim 
to the laft performance, and the 
ftrangenefs of the thing being the dif- 
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was had before the Royal Soci 

there difcourfed to their ey al 
King Charles II. alfo hearing of it, 
defired to fee Mr. Whaly, who ap. 
pearing before him, his majefty atked 
him feveral queftions, and was {atis. 
fied with his pertinent anfwers ; 

others, he afked Mr. Whaly who 
taught him to fpeak and write, te 
which he replied, Dr. Wallis did, 
This worthy doétor, in a treatife in. 
titled De Loguela, has given us the 
method how to teach deaf and dumb 
folks to {peak and write a language, 
and more particularly in a letter to 
Mr. Thomas Beverly, fecretary to the 
Royal Society, dated September 30, 
1698, and printed in the Philofophi. 
cal Tranfaétions for the month of 
Odtober 1698, number 245, 349 

(To be Continued. 
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Observations on pruning Orchards, in 
Addition to those already printed ;* 
4y Thomas Skip Dyot Bucknall, 
Esq. of Conduit Street. 


From the Tranfactions of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufaétures, and Commerce. 

I HAVE been twice this year te 

view the orchards at Sittingborne, 
and now fend farther obfervations, 
to throw the of orchards 
under fuch culture as to preferve the 
tree, and improve the fruit. 

The appearances were much te 
my fatisfaction, and I faw great rea- 
fon to be pleafed with the operation 
of pruning ; yet feveral of the cher- 
ries were much gummed, I exam- 
ined to fee whether the gum was 
from frefh fiffures, or thofe formerly 
medicated ; and, to a certainty, the 
former medications were perfectly 
healed ; and I did not obferve, but 
that the cherry bears the knife very 
well, with the aid of the medication. 
I pointed out thefe circumftances ta 
the tenants, and defired they would 
look to them, and open the blotches 
which had affected the trees fince 
pruning. 

* See our fir number, page 9. 
Mr 
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Mr. R. and J. Boulding informed 
me, that the medication had been 
objected to on account of the tar. I 
fhould not have thought this of con- 
fequence fufficient to mention, if it 
nad not been reprefented by William 
Pattenfon, Efq. in a paper publifhed 
ia the XIth volume of the Tranfac- 
tions of the Society for the Encour- 
agement of Arts, kc. that to {mear 
the ftems of trees with tar, to keep 
cattle from biting them, is injurious : 
certainly, in the fenfe there convey- 
ed, the obfervation is perfectly right, 
and, to explain the difference, I muft 
beg the indulgence of the Society ; 
for, to fuffer any doubt to remain, 
either in the {fcience or practice, 
would entirely deftroy the whole 
fyftem. 


The Formation of Gum. 


From the ftems and leaves of trees, 
a conftant and copious evaporation is 
regularly going on, as may be proved 
by the air-pump.- Now, any fudden 
check ftriking the tree ftops the 
pores, and, obftructing the perfpira- 
tion, throws all the fap into diforder ; 
which foon becoming vitiated, and 
nature having no other way of re- 
lieving itfelf, forces a fiflure through 
the bark, out of which oozes the al- 
moft ftagnated fap, which, there con- 
denfing, becomes gum very foon; 
after which, the bark, wanting its 
due portion of nourifhment, begins 
to crack and fplit: from that time 
the tree runs fait into ruin 

Therefore, any fmearing, or other 
caufe which may impede a juft circu- 
lation and perfpiration, muft injure 
the tree ; but the medication cannot 
produce any of thefe evils; for it is 
applied imerely as a plafter, and is 
never extended farther than the bare 
wood or torn bark, and where the 
gum is oozing through the bark. I 
defire to affure the fociety that, in 
each of thefe cafes, the medication, 
from its drying qualities, becomes 
fupremely falutary, and the wounds 
heal in half the time they do when 
expofed to heat, cold, moifture, and 

Vol, I. No. 11. 
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vermin ; for, the misfortune is, be- 
ing left expofed, the wounds do not 
heal ; there the evil lies. 

Mr. Boulding, in his certificate, 
fays, “* When we took off a large 
branch or two, the wounds generally 
cankered ; which made us leave them 
in the encumbered ftate they were 
in, rather than run any hazard.” 

Mr. Lake alfo remarked, “ Many 
died ; others were wounded by a 
canker in the bark, from the bottom 
of the body to the top arms.” Mr. 
Fauffet fays, “ I apprized Mr. Buck- 
nall that his orchards, in the occu 
pation of Mefirs. Boulding, were in a 
very declining ftate ; and in autumn, 
1789, having bufinefs with him, I 
again repeated my thoughts relative 
thereto ; and that, if fomething was 
not done to recover the trees, | fuf- 
pected that great part, if not all of 
them, would certainly die. He'(Mr. 
Bucknall) faid he could eafily rein- 
ftate the trees, and bring them to 
health, and would come down for 
that purpofe, and be anfwerable the 
trees fhould not fuftain any injury ; 
and he did come down in the toring 
following.” 

My agent, Mr. Fauffet, the ten- 
ants, Mr. Lake, aud the Bouldings, 
all concur in faying that the trees 
were in an adiual ftate of decay. 
This is a circumftance neceffary to 
be fully eftablifhed, as any one may 
fee they did recover, and wonder- 
fully. This induces me to fay that, 
from the certainty of fuccefs and 
eafy application, the medication fur- 
paffes any thing for fuch pruning as 
orchards require. Where trees have 
been fo long neglected as to become 
hollow, I would recommend the com- 
pofition prepared by Mr. Forfyth, 
becaufe the hollow parts require a 
fubftance to fill them up ; and I have 
the happinefS of faying, that Mr. 
Forfyth and I go on the fame princi- 
ple ; each planning for the general 
good of fociety, and the improvement 
of art. 

And, as I have long wifhed to in- 
troduce the name of orchardift, I here 
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defire it may take place; and, for 
the encouragement of thofe who are 
willing to undertake the art, fay that 
it is eafily learnt, and highly plea- 
furable ; for what can be a greater 
gratification than to fee nature im- 
proving under our hands. 

It is a miftake to cut off the heads 
of trees, and engraft them, merely 
to procure young wood ; pruning be- 
ing better, as an old tree cannot con- 
tinue in health after fuch loppings ; 
for, the head being gone, the roots 
become inactive, and more mifchief 
takes place out of fight than can be 
repaired in years. Do not attempt 
to force a tree higher than it is dif- 
pofed to grow, for that will not im- 
prove the fruit; the rule fhould be, 
keep the branches out of the reach of 
oils, then let them follow their na- 
tural growth ; for each different 
fpecies of the apple, and other fruits, 
have a growth peculiar to them- 
felves. With regard to general 
pruning, do it as foon as the fruit is 
off, that the wounds may tend toward 
healing before the froft comes on ; but 
do not fuffer a broken or decayed 
branch to continue at any feafon. 

If I may make ufe of an exploded 
idea, the fubftantial form of the tree 
is the fame before and after pruning ; 
that is, the tree continues of the 
fame fize, and all the extreme fhoots 
keep the fame diftance, which is an 
improvement that no one has brought 
into practice before ; for, each perfon 
employs his ftrength to knock the 
head of the tree to pieces, mutilating 
it till he leaves the tree in a more de- 
reste ftate than when he firft at. 
tem the pruning it. Havin 
fpoken thus freely, I muff, in juftice 
to the age, fay there are few profef- 
fional men who are not expert at wall- 
fruit pruning ; becaufe, it being their 
profeffion, they attend to what they 
are about. 


Hints on Planting. 
The prevention of a difeafe is pre- 


. ferable to the cure; therefore, if 


poflible, choofe the trees the year be- 


fore they are to be planted and fee 
that they are properly pruned in the 
nurfery, by taking off, perfectly clofe, 
all rambling and unfightly branches, 
leaving the heads to three or four 
good leading fhoots. From this fore. 
caft the trees will not require pruning 
for fore time, and, having no wounds 
to heal the year they are tranfplanted, 
will greatly accelerate their growth. 
“Be fure the trees are young ; and do 
not plant any galled, fretted, or 
cankered, plants. 

When the trees are taken up, keep 
the roots as long as is convenient, 
which will give them a difpofition to 
run horizontally ; from which, the 
roots being more under the influence 
of the Sun, the fap is richer, and pro. 
duces the fweeteft and faireft fruit, 
Prepare ftakes before the day of 
planting ; for the trees muft be well 
ftaked, and defended from cattle; 
and ufe alfo the other precautions 
with which planters are well ac- 
quainted. 

Choofe your ground carefully, that 
your plantation may be fcreened on 
the eaft, north, and weft fides, and 
open to the fouth ; and tell the nur. 
fery-man that he muft attend to the 
natural growth of the different fruits, 
and mark them, that they may be 
planted thus: one row of the talleft, 
ftrongeft growers on the three cold 
fides, and that row fhould be planted 
twice as thick as any other ; then, 
one row more of the next free-grow- 
ers, parallel to the laft rows ; and fo 
go on gradually, declining in fize till 
you come to the centre. 

What I mean by twice as thick is, 
place 2 low, rambling, growing, 
fruit-tree, between each of the 
others ; for the intention here is to 
raife fhelter, and it would be advifa- 
ble, on the ontfide of the plantation, 
to run 2 row of underwood, more than 
a pole wide, of the freeft growing 
trees which the country produces ; 
be affured the wood will more than 
pay for the expence. Be not tena- 
cious of the fize or fhape of the orch- 
ard ; for, in fome fituations, by taking 

a little 
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a little more or lefs ground, much 
good may refult. Before the 

is laid out, let the mind be aétive to 
fecure the little rifings, or inflections, 
to catch the Sun, and exclude the 
cold. The Scotch fir, or other valua- 
ble:trees, may be happily introduced 
at a diftance for fhelter, and would 
alfo greatly embellifh the appearance 
of the country. 

Such a plantation may be expected 
often to bear a crop when the whole 
neighbourhood fails; and every one 
knows the value of a good crop in a 
failing year. Thefe ideas are on a 
large fcale, for the fupply of the 
London markets ; and, though I can 
bring no proof that fuch an orchard 
exifts, the hints here given are to 
point out that pofition is an effential 
circumftance, both for the whole 
plantation, and every individual tree ; 
always remembering that local cir- 
cumftances muift govern the bufinefs ; 
follow Nature. 

If I have expreffed this clearly, 
the orchard will appear, as it were, 
enclofed on three fides. The larger 
trees are to keep off the blighting 
winds ; and leaving the plantation 
open in the middle and to the fouth, 
is to diflipate the ftagnant vapours 
which ftunt the fruits in the {pring ; 
befides, the ground being open in the 
middle, the verdure or crop under the 
trees will be more valuable. This 
mode of planting will: alfo appear 
handfome, and each tree enjoy the 
happieft influence of fun and air. 

The cuftom of intermixing fruits 
by chance is always unfightly and 
detrimental, for the ftrong growers 
conftantly ftunt and fpoil the more 
delicate ftuits, by overtopping them ; 
whereas, by this mode, the delicate 
fruits fall to the centre and fouth. 

In new plantations be careful not 
to place the trees too deep; more 
mifchief arifes from that one fource 
than from all other caufes combined ; 
but, when the trees are too deep, a 
method may be introduced for raif- 
ing them, or for fetting them upright 
when they lean, alfo for making the 
barren trees fruitful, provided they 
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are in high health, if not, the fooner 
they are grubbed up the better. Alfo 
avoid planting too thick ; for, fun- 
fhine and fhade are unalterably the 
caufes of {weet and four fruits. 

I have been careful in exprefiing 
the manual operations in a plain and 
fhort manner, that the practice might 
appeareafy. As for the natural and 
philofophical accounts of the bark, 
the formation of gum, the power of 
vapour, &c. with the relative caufes 
of decay in vegetation, I have en- 
tered more fully into them, in hopes 
of inducing gentlemen to take up the 
practice, and eftablifh the profedfion 
of an orchardift. 

Laftly. I beg the fociety not to 
deem any of thefe circumftances 
vifionary ; for, I have fo long dwelt 
upon the fubject as to be fully pers 
fuaded of the efficacy of the whole 
practice, and that it may be rationally 
expected, from judicious pruning, 
that the crooked trees may be made 
ftraight, the fterile fruitful, and. the 
old handfome ; as the power of na- 
ture may thereby be regenerated, the 
difeafe removed, all the branches fup- 
plied with young and bearing wood, 
fo that we may almoft fay the caufes 
of decay are banifhed ; but, to fup- 
port thefe affertions, the trees ought, 
from their earlieit infancy, to be in 


good hands, and root-pruning intro- 
duced. 


Orcbardists’ Tools recommended by 
Mr. Bucknall. 


Two pruning-knives, a faw, two 
chifels, a mallet, a fpoke-fhave, and 
a painter’s brufh. With the chifels 
and fpoke-fhave work upwards, or the 
bark will fhiver. The faw muft be 
coarfe fet; all the other tools fharp 
and {mooth. 


——EE 
Marine Ventilators. 


HE Machines invented by Mr. 

Benjamin Wynkoop, for ven- 
tilating fhips, may juftly be number- 
ed with the moft important nautical 
improvements. 


The 














































































eo: Marine Ventilators...An Enigma. 


The fimplicity, durability, and 
compa&t* ftruéture of the machines, 
are peculiarly adapted to the purpote 
for which they were defigned; and 
their conftant vibration, produced by 
the motion of the fhip alone, will keep 
the air in free circulation throughout 
the remoteft parts of the fhip. 

Thofe who are immediately ac- 
quainted with the injurious effects of 
foul air on the health of the perfons 


on board fhips, and on perifhable car- ~ 


goes, as well as the frames of the fhips, 
will juftly appreciate their worth. It 
excites aftonifhment that a fubje& of 
fuch magnitude fhould have been fo 
long negle&ted, when we take into 
view the ftill more important confi- 
deration of the fatal effects produced 
by the introduction of peftilential dif- 
eafes into our ports. Thofe difeafes 
in many inftances are doubtlefs gene- 
rated on board of fhips, (not venti- 
lated) by the putrid exhalations from 
perifhable materials on board, which 
are ultimately difcharged on our fhores, 
and, like Pandora’s box, fpread dif- 
eafe and defolation through our flou- 
rifhing cities. 

Thefe remarks are the refult of the 
beneficial effets experienced from 
two fuch ventilators on board of the 
brig Benjamin Franklin, on her late 
paflage from Bourdeaux. Her cargo 
was altogether wines, near 800 hogf- 
heads of which were claret wines; 
it is liable to fermentation, and con- 
fequently, very confiderable lofs; the 
cargo was landed in the moft perfect 
order perhaps ever witneffed on a fi- 
milar cargo—after filling up the cafks 
the lofs did not exceed one and an 
half per cent. 

By the operation of the ventilators 
the hold was kept perfectly cool, the 
bilge-water free from fmell, and the 
paint-work not in the leaftdifcoloured. 

On the voyage previous to the con- 
ftruction of the ventilators on board, 
the reverfe of all this was the cafe, 
and only ninety hogfheads of wine on 
board. 

* Two ventilators, which are amply 
fufficient for any fhip, will not occupy 
the fpace ef four barrels of flour. 


Thefe obfervations have been promp. 
ted by a defire to promote the public 
good, and the interefts of commerce, 

LLOYD JONES, 

Mafter of the brig Ben}. Franklin, 


——= 


AN ENIGMA. 
A FRIEND and an enemy; a blef. 


fing and curfe ; a beauty and de. 
formity ; it faves life and takes it away, 
Is long and fhort ; round and fquare; 
ftraight and crooked ; fmooth and 
uneven: hard and foft; hot and cold; 
moft wanted where it is in the great- 
eft plenty, and where moft ufeful leaft 
regarded. It accommodates itfelf to 
all taftes; is favory and infipid; {weet 
and of bad fmell; ftrong and weak; 
fometimes able to carry the greateft 
burthen, and at other times will not 
bear the weight of a pin. For this 
men make long journeys though they 
have it at home; fo capricious it is, 
that at times it will drive away all 
company, and be full of reflections; 
and at other times have a large affem- 
bly, and do its utmoft to contribute 
to their mirth and entertainment. It 
has the art to diffolve matrimony; 
pleafes and difpleafes, infomuch that 
its prefence and abfence are both im- 
plored; cooks and houfe-wives admire 
it; hufbandmen curfe it; merchants 
ufe it; it caufes famine and plenty; 
is a bane and an antidote; man and 
beaft, fifh and fowl, earth and air, 
experience its influence. It has the 
privilege of kiffing the faireft lady's 
lips, aififts them in dreffing, and is 
often the ornament of their perfons; 
a fovereign remedy for defpairing lov- 
ers, and will bring them together 
though one hundred miles diftant; 
fubfervient, overbearing, ufeful, and 
deftructive ; death and a medicine; it 
is a fluid and a folid; a mountain and 
a valley; it has a numerous offspring, 
and yet an enemy to children; it is a 
fubjec&t of miracles, and a plague to 
the philofophers; a theme for poets; 
an improvement for mufic; of great 
ufe in the art of fortification, and has 
occafioned the fineft architecture in 
the world. 
ORIGINAL 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Weekly Magazine. 


AN ATTEMPT TO PARAPHRASE SOME 
PARTS OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH 
PSALM. 


T° thee O God! my fecret prayers arife ; 

On thee with confidence my foul re- 
lies ; 

Fountain of light and life! illume my 
mind, 

To error fubjeét, as by nature blind : 

Teach me thy will, and lead me in thy 
ways, 

And learn my tongue to lifp the notes of 
praife ! 

In times like thefe, when headftrong 
affions rage ; 

When vice and folly rule a faithlefs 
age ; 

When a man, his boafted Reafon’s 
flave, 

Vain of the gift, forgets the hand that 


ve, 
Shall thofe that love thee, be withheld 
by fhame, 
Their truft from owning in th’ eternal 
name ? 
Ah no !—far rather let the fons of pride 
Return repentant to th’ unerring guide ; 
From Sin and Death, from doubt and 
darknefs flee, 
To light,—to life,--to happinefs, and thee. 


The meek and lowly who upon thee 
wait, 
Know that thy goodnefs, as thy power 
is great : 
They know thou wilt in boundlefs mercy 
roll 
A tide of rapture o’er the humbled foul, 
Which fili’d with grief, with confcious 
guilt opprett, 
To thee, the rock of ages flies for reft. 


Before thy throne, with trembling 

hope I bend ! 

Thy wonted mercy to my foul extend— 

‘That tender mercy ‘which of old difplay’d 

Has ceafelefs cherifh’d all thy hand has 
made. 

Great are my fins; to thy all-fearching 
eye, 

F.xpos’d, in order, my tranfgreffions lie : 

Thou know’ft each guilty thought, each 
fecret itain, 

That wrings my bofom with remorfe, 


and pain. 
Great are my fins; but be thofe fins 
forgot ; 
My — failings from thy memory 
ot. 


Behold my grief, and give my heart to 
rove, 

The joys, the riches of thy pardoning love. 

And Oh! while wandering in this mortal 
ftate, 

Where round my path unnumber’d dan- 
gers wait ; 

Where ttrong temptation oft incites to fin, 

And reftlefs paffions raife a ftorm within, 

Do thou be near me! let thy arm of 

wer 

From evil fhield me, ineach trying hour; 

To thee for aid I turn th’ imploring eye; 

To thee for pardon, and for fafety fly. 

Supremely bleft the man who feels thee 

near, 

Whofe life is govern’d by thy faving fear: 

Thy love will lead him, in the paths of 
peace ; 

Thy life-fraught prefence, all his joys 
encreaie : 

Inform’d by thee, 4e only rightly knows 

To enjoy the bleflings which thy hand 
beftows ; 

To him, more gay the bloom of fpring 
appears ; 

A lovelier garb luxuriant fummer wears ; 

More brilliant fcenes, autumnal fields 
difplay ; 

And more fublime the Winter’s flormy 
way. 

From all thy works, his mind inftruc- 
tion draws ; 

In all, with rapture, fees the great firt 
caufe ; 

And when defcending to the oblivious 
tomb, 

When life’s frail taper yields to deep- 
ening gloom, 

By no vain terror is his mind diftreft, 

This fcene, at changing, for eternal reit. 

O’er death’s dark gulph he cafts ferene, 
his eye 

To happier worlds, where joys immortal 
lie ; 

Where doubt and fear no more the foul 
appal ; 

Where peace forever reigns, where thou 
art all in all. 


Source of all good! continue fill to 
pour, 
Thy countlefs blefiags on Columbia's 
fhore ; 
Still keep, in.mercy, from her fields afar, 
The — the horrors of wide waiting 
wa 
Alike Bec am preserve be r favour'’d race, 
From proud aggression a submission base ; 
Teach them that fhame and ruin, vice 
await, 
That virtue only makes a nation great ; 
That 
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That ftrength and peace, will but from 
union flow ; 

But above all things teach them Thee to 
know. 


Burlington, April 3d, 1798. 
——— 


For the Weekly Magazine. 


TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE PIOUS 
PETER YARNALL, AN EMINENT 
PREACHER OF THE RELIGIOUS S0- 
CIETY CALLED QUAKERS. . 


W HEN thofe, whom fiatt’rers call 
the Great, have died, 

The fons of Folly, Wealth, Ambition, 
Pride; 

What mourning throngs have crowded 
round their grave, 

With folemn fongs from death their name 
to fave: 

But when the truly great, the pious die, 

How few the breafts that {well with for- 
row’s figh! 


Yet there are minds, O Yarnall! where 
thy narhe 
Shall be embalm'd with honourable fame! 
Minds that delight in virtue, and dif- 
dain 
To ftoop to foothing Adulation’s ftrain. 
Such fouls fincerely give melodious praife 
To thofe who fairly win th’ immortal 


bays. 
If aught earth-born can gain the laurel 

crown, 

Thofe Spirits whom their God and Sa- 
viour own, 

Who nobly forfeit wealth, and eafe, and 
life, 

To wage with vice a more than mortal 
ftrife ; 

Who climb the fteeps, where Heav’n and 
virtue lead, 


May humbly claim the unperifhable meed. 


Such is the high and honourable claim, 

That Virtue boldly pleads for Yarnall’s 
name. 

His private fphere e’en clouded eyes 
fhall find, 

By deeds of light, an image of his mind; 

Acordial love, where love was due, alone, 

Exprefs’d in nature’s unaffected tone ; 

Stamping each heart that tendernefss could 
feel, 

Deep with fincerity’s undoubted feal : 

But if reproof were due, reproof was 
heard, 

With angel meeknefs gracing every word : 

*T was mufic of the foul that won efieem, 

E’en from the guilty heart it would re- 
deem 








His friends were numerous ; friends to 
whom his heart 
Could freely the full flood of love impart: 


But by no friends, and by no fe& confin'd 
Were the warm withes of his ardent 


mind ; 

Taught in the {choel of wifdom Heav'n’s 
firtt law, 

He felt fraternal love for all he faw; 


The rich and poor with equal fervour 
lov’d, ¢ 

Superior merit only more approv’d. 

Like thofe of old, whofe ftrong affections 
flow’d 

From their own kindred, till they fpread 
abroad 

O’er the wide earth, where’er mankind 
were found, 

Such was his heart, it knew no other 
bound. 

And like thofe too commiffioned from 
above, 

He journey’d full of meeknefs as of love, 

To teach wild erring mortals how to 
find, 

Amidft the ftorms of life, true peace of 
mind. 

By Truth-Eternal on this errand fent, 

He ne’er forgot his mafter’s deep intent, 

But as th’ unerring fpirit led the way, 

He taught us how to aét and how to pray. 


Strange as fome new philosophers may 


deem, 


The mighty wonders of the Gofpel theme, 


His hopes were founded on the facred 
book ; 

From that deep well his argument he 
took H 

And none with mitred head has ever 
itrove, 

With purer zeal to fhew-his mafter's 
ove; 

To juftify the wifdom of his ways, 

And waft on wings of truth his name to 
praife. 

No mere lip-fervice did he dare impart, 

Tohim whofe right is an unfullied hear‘, 

His foul was with fuch reverence im- 
prefied, 

That on his countenance it ftood con- 
fefs’d. 


Ye who have feen him rife to plead the 
caule 
Of Heaven, and advocate his Saviour’s 
laws; 
Ye know that language is too poor te 
trace, 
His unaffected dignity and grace. 
And when the mufic of his voice was 
heard, 
Ye felt the power of every busing wert 
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And by the workingsof your hearts con- 


fefs’d, 
That fomething more than human touch’d 
your breaft. 
Yes, fainted fpirit! thy commiffion 
came, ' 


From Him whom mortal tongues Jr- 
HOVAH name! 
Thy thoughts and life were plac’d within 
“his hand, 
Thy lips were feal’d, or free at his com- 


mand ; 

And when He bade thee fpeak, his fpirit 
own'd, 

Thy words were Truth, and thy blefs’d 
jJabours crown’d. 

'Twas his deep wifdom taught thee to 
defcry 

Thoughts that lay hidden from each hu- 
man eye; 

To fee beneath religion's fair outfide, 

The felfith heart of vanity and pride ; 

And in thy warning voice his {pirit fpoke, 

While the dark breait with awful terrors 
fhook. 

But when Heaven’s mercy dwelt upon 

thy tongue, 

Deep ftrains of holy rapture pour’d along; 

For thy mild fpirit lov’d to found abroad, 

‘The wondrous mercies of th’ eternal God. 

Oft has it drawn, in living hues of 
thought, 

‘The touching parable thy Saviour taught ; 
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Show’d when the prodigal returning 


came 

To feek his father, full of grief and fhame; 
Repentant bow’d his face upon the earth, 
And own’d himfelf unworthy of his birth; 
Thrill'’d by parental love, o’ercome with 


Joy, 

The oo threw his arms around his 

y3 

Forgave his crimes, prepared the glad- 
fome feat, 

And mingled tears of rapture with his 
guett. 

"Twas here thy beaming eloquence of foul 


Shed a tranfparent glory round the whole. 


Thine was a zeal like Paul’s, above all 

fear, 

Though meek, yet bold ; though cautious, 
yet fincere ; 

A zeal obedient to thy God’s command, 

Whofe value Chriftians only ynderftand. 

But now alas! (if man may dare to figh 

O’er thofe whom Heaven calls to their 
native fky.) 

Alas! no more my all attentive ear, 

The infpirations of thy foul fhall hear; 

My heart no longer vibrate to thy voice, 

Mourn with thy {pirit, or with that re- 
joice. 


34. Month, 1798. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


I* is faid the frigate United States 

will foon leave Philadelphia, and take 
her ftation off New-York, where fhe is 
to be completely fitted for fea. We un- 
derftand a pilot has been difpatched to 
navigate her into port, 

On Friday, April 6th, the frigate Con- 
ftellation, Captain Truxton, commander, 
left her moorings and went down the 
river, and, on Monday, bade adieu to her 
native waters of Patapfco. She will 
gee to the mouth of Patuxent, where 

ne will receive the remainder of her 
compliment of men, and make every 
preparation for fea. We underftand the 
exceeds the moft fanguine expedations 
as to her failing, and works with almoft 
as much facility as a pilot-boat—a con- 
vincing proof of the ability of her con- 
ftruftor, Major Stodder. 

An account from Trenton of the roth 
imftant fays ; On Friday lait the Grand- 
Jury of the Federal court forthe diltri@ 
of New-Jerfey, found bills againit Wil- 
liam Bridgefiock, a native of America ; 
John Evans, an Englifhman ; and Johan- 





nes Williams, a Swede, for piracy ; alfo 
againft William Bridgeitock, for mur- 
der. Thefe men were mariners on board 
the Englith frigate Hermione, captain 
Pigot, the crew of which rofe on the 
officers, and put the captain and feveral 
others to death, in the latitude of Porto 
Rico, and then carried the frigate into a 
Spanifh port. ‘The trials of the above 
took place on the gth infant 

From Lexington, (Ken.) we are in- 
formed that on Monday, Feb. 17th, the 
houfe and ftore of Mr. Evan Francis of 
Waynelburg, in Clark county, was con- 
fumed by an alarming accident—The 
circumftances are as follows: A child 
of Mr. Francis having obferved the peo- 
ple flath powder to try its quality, had dif- 
covered where a cafk ftood in the ftore, 
which contained about 75 pounds, lighted 
the end of a ftick in the fire, and put it in- 
to the cafk, which immediately blew up : 
the explofion was fo great, that it tore 
the houfe in pieces and threw a barrel 
of whifkey and fome of the goods that 
were in the fore, a great oo 
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the ftreet—the child who was the means 
of the accident, and another child of Mr. 
Francis were killed ; Mr. Francis’s 
wife and two young men who were in 
the ftore were dangeroufly burned, fo that 
their lives are defpaired of ; anda young 


woman who was in.the other end of the’ 


houfe was much hurt by a ftroke from a 
piece of timber. 

A fire broke out in Baltimore, April 
1oth, in the morning,between the hours of 
three and four, near the Centre Market, 
in the houfe occupied as a ftore by Mry 
Mirande. It had made fuch progrefs be- 
fore it was difcovered, that Mr. Mirande 
was confiderably burnt, and with diffi- 
culty efcaped from the flames. Owing 
to the morning being ftill and calm, 
and the well directed exertions of the fire 
companies and other citizens, three 
houfes only fuflained material damage. 
Amongft the fufferers, Mr. Sterling is 
the greateft, though Mr. Mirande, as we 
underftand was not able to fave more 
than the fhirt on his back—every article 
in his ftore was laid in afhes. Mr. 
'Townfend, who, with his wife, was ab- 
fent from home, loft his front houfe ; but 
almoft all his ftore and houfehold goods 
were faved. This unfortunate affair, from 
the beft information we can co]le&, com- 
menced in the chamber of Mr. Mirande, 
who fell afleep and left the candle 
burning. 

At a meeting of the incorporated Hu- 
mane Society, April 4th, 1798, the fol- 
Jowing gentlemen were elected managers 
for the enfuing year, viz. 

Cafpar Wiftar, Charles Marfhall, 
Benjamin Say, Jacob Shoemaker, 
Robert Parrith, Thomas Greeves, 
Jofeph Lownes, William Young, 
Samuel Pancoaft, jun. Robert Coe, 
Jofeph Crukfhank, Ifaac Snowden, jun. 

And at a meeting of the managers, 
April 11th, 1798; the following officers 
were chofen— 

Prefident, Benjamin Say. 

InfpeGors, Samuel Pancoaft, jun, and 

Robert Coe. 
Secretary, Charles Marfhall. 
Treafurer, Chriftopher Marfhall. 


Nautical Improvement, 

We are informed, that Ifaac Garret- 
fon, of York county, Pennfylvania, has 
obtained a patent for conftructing and 
ufing a fea veffel of his invention, 
which he calls the Eagle, on principles 
by which fhe can be kept from finking 
and brought into port, after her bottom 
is fo much broken, as to render it im- 
pofiible to keep her afloat by the pumps 


Intelligence. 


now in ufe ; neither will the overfet, « 
heel as veffels ufually do, by the wind 
with her fails all fet, in a hard gale 
they being fo hung, as to tend to ke 
her mafts upright. 

This invention may prove of gre 
utility if it fueceeds in practice, even t 
the faving of fhips and cargoes, as we 
as the lives of the mariners. 


William P. Anderfon, is appointe 
Attorney of the United States for 
Tenneflee diftria. 


—— 
MARRIAGES. 

In this city, on the roth inf. De 
Carlos Martinez D’Yrujo, Knight of th 
Royal and Diftinguifhed Order of Charle 
the Third, Envoy Extraordinary 
Minifter Plenipotentiary of His Catholi 
Majefty, to the United States of America 
to Mifs Maria Therefa Sarah M‘Kear 
daughter of the Hon. Thomas M‘Kean 
Efq. LL. D. Chief Juftice of the 
preme Court of this ftate, &c. by 
Rev. Mr. Carr, in the Domicil of 
Chevalier de Frere,Minifter of Portug 

On the 11th inft. in this city, by th 
Rev. Morgan J. Rhees, Mr. Thomas W. 
Uftick, fon of the Rev. Thomas Uftic 
to Mifs Hannah Taylor; both of thi 

lace. 

On Wednefday the 11th inft. at the 
Friends’ meeting-houfe in Ancocas, Jona- 
than H. Hilyard, to Mifs Molly Wool 
man, of that vicinity. 

—<——— 
DEATH. 

On Monday the 2d inftant, at Chefter- 
town, Maryland, Captain Craig, of the 
fhip Profperity of this port; his death 
was occafioned by a fall froma horfe the 
preceding day. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have been forced to poftpone the 
infertion of feveral poetic as well as 
profe pieces which have come to hand, 
and which merit our thanks: We fhall 
not, however, negle& to avail ourfelves 
of them, 


TO READERS. 


In addition to the Title Page and In« 
dex or Table of Contents, which we pro= 
mifed at the clofe of the volume, we 
fhall prefent our Subfcribers with An 
Appendix containing the Message of the 
President to both Houses of Congress with 
the Instructions and Dispatches to which it 
refers. 
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